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"ISMS" DEFINED! Just to keep readers straight on the “Isms” 


that are being bounced around by various groups; The News, house 
organ of the Southwestern States Telephone Co., comes up with 
the following definitions. .. . SOCIALISM: If you have two cows, 
you give one to your neighbor. .. . COMMUNISM: If you have 


two cows, you give them to the government, then the government 
gives you some milk. . . . FASCISM: If you have two cows, you 
keep the cows and give the milk to the government, then the gov- 
ernment sells you some milk. ... NAZISM: If you have two cows, 
the government shoots you and keeps the cows. . . . CAPITALISM: 
If you have two cows, you sell one and buy a bull. 


“THE CAT CAN'T TALK!" A telephone operator, reports the 
Oklahoma Meter, was at one end of the wire and a little girl, who 
had answered her ring, at the other end, The operator was trying 
to get the child to call an older person. She began according 
to company rules by asking, “Is your mother there?” 

“No.” 

“Is your big sister there?” 

“No, there’s no one here but grandma and me and the cat. 
Grandma can’t hear and the cat can’t talk.” 


HITCHING POST. No parking signs mean what they say in 
Plain City, Ohio. Recently a patrolman found a horse tied to a 
telephone pole in a restricted parking zone. When the Amish 
owner of the horse returned from his shopping trip to ride home 
he found he had a “parking” ticket. “No parking” signs mean 
what they say, Officer Minshall says, even to horses. 


ARM SIGNALS. An arm protruding from the car ahead, states 
Pure Oil News, may mean that the driver is contemplating doing 
one of many things such as: Knocking ashes off a cigarette; going 
to turn left; telling a small boy to shut up—he won’t buy him any 
red pop; going to turn to the right; pointing out a scenic spot: 
going to back up; feeling for rain; saluting a passing motorist, or 
going to stop. 
eee 


TICKLISH TESTING! “Hey,” the electrician called to his helper, 


“put your hand on one of these wires.” 
The helper touched one of them as told. 
“Feel anything?” 
“a” 


“Good!” said the electrician. “I wasn’t sure which was which. 
Don’t touch the other one or you'll drop dead.” 


PIPED IN! To give the “Missus” new shopping ideas while she is 
searching for pantry fillers, a new company has been formed in 
Hartford, Conn., for transmitting programs of music and commer- 
cial spot announcements by telephone wire. Fifteen grocery stores 
in Hartford are now using the system for a 13-week test period. 
The music plays all day, halting every 3% or four minutes for a 
30-second commercial broadcast. There are from 12 to 15 loud 
speakers in each store. The commercials are of the “reminder” type 
and some advertisers plan to use well-known radio artists in the 
“Storecast” advertising programs. 
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Socket for plug-in type, 
bakelite -encased Uni- 
versal Condenser — fur- 
nishes capacities for all 
applications. 


Condenser 2-way 
switching unit — slide the 
link to one position for 
1 mfd. capacity, the 
other for .5 mfd. ca- 
pacity. Simple, isn’t it 2 


Connection for the 
handset cord — again 
convenience is the key 
note. 


Dial cord plugs in here 
— just like a tube into 
your radio — no connec- 
tions to loosen or un- 
solder. 


Switching springs are 
built right into the inter. 
connecting block. Cove; 
(not shown) assures pro. 
tection against bugs, 
dust, moisture. 


Line conductor lead; 
attach here. All connec. 
tions identified fo, 
rapid, easy installation, 


Plunger which operates 
switching springs. Direct 
mechanical connection is 
visable on underside of 
interconnecting block. 


Ringer leads normally 4 / 
connect here. Other @ 


terminals provided for 
Special applications. 


Ringer terminal which also ac- 
commodatesa bracket to mount 
and connect either the Vincent 
Rare Gas relay or the Western 
Electric No. 333A Vacuum 
Tube. ‘ 


Simple 2-way switching 
unit simplifies adapte- 
tion of circuit to metal- 
lic or grounded ringing. 
Simply sliding the link to 
desired position does it. 


Here's where the bcokelite- 
encased Induction..Goil plugs 
in. Single coipWith switch (see 
above) provides control over 
transmission, reception ond 


With this 3-way switch 
ing unit you simply place 
he slide link in the de- 


side-tone for various loops. 


sired position to zone 
for long, medium or 
short loops. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ACH world war results in many 
EF new inventions and developments. 
World War II has given us the 


atomic bomb and some remarkable new 
radio techniques. There is little we can 
do with the atomic bomb but the war- 
time radio developments may prove of 
surprising utility in our business. 

The author feels certain that the day 
is close when radio will aggressively 
compete with telephone wire lines as a 
medium of transmission. The extent 
to which radio may crowd telephone 
open wire and cable into the background 
is anybody’s guess. Certainly, radio 
waves will not materially, if at all, 
affect the town plant. But with respect 
to toll and possibly rural service, the 
least we can say is that radio has some 
excellent possibilities. And for service 
to trains and automobiles it is, of 
course, a necessity. 


The Applications 


Radio channels may be used in the 
telephone field for two basic applica- 
tions: (1) — Providing communication 
service to automobiles, trains and boats, 
and (2)—in lieu of wires for the regu- 
lar telephone services such as toll and 
rural. The several applications of radio 
channels in the telephone field are shown 
in Fig. 1. 

Radio is not new to the telephone 
field. It has been used for some years 
for service to ships at sea and in coastal 
waters, and for transoceanic service. 
It has also found application for spe- 
cial emergencies such as sleet storms, 
tornadoes, etc. Its use in the past has 
been restricted by the fact that the 
state of the radio art required opera- 
tion at relatively low frequencies which 
by their very nature were not suited 
for any widespread use. 

The new radio techniques which have 
resulted from the war enable opera- 
tion at much higher frequencies, whose 
characteristics permit them to be used 
more generously without interference 
from stations operating on the same 
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Fig. 1. Typical applications of radio channels in the telephone field. 


frequencies but located in different geo- 
graphic areas. 


Special emergency service will per- 
mit telephone and the utility companies 
to make excellent use of radio during 
emergency periods when the regular 
wire line facilities may be in trouble. 
Although now classified as an “emer- 
gency service” there is a good possi- 
bility that the FCC may revise its 
rules to permit the special emergency 
frequencies to be used for day-to-day 
dispatching of construction and repair 
crews. 


Telephone executives should not over- 
look the fact that any utility can, if 
it desires, establish its own special 
emergency radio facilities. It would 
seem desirable for the telephone com- 
pany to meet all of the communication 
requirements of a community, whether 
it be an inter-office loud speaker system 
or a special emergency radio network. 
Certainly, such service can best be ren- 
dered on a common carrier basis. 


Universal Service Concept 


The plan to extend telephone service 
to moving vehicles fits into the concept 
of universal service. To be able to talk 
to anyone, anywhere, at any time, is 
the ultimate in communication service. 


As forward looking, aggressive tele- 
phone people, universal service is our 
goal. We want to see a telephone in 
every car, in every boat, on every train 
and eventually, if possible, in every 
vest pocket. 

Our principal problem in supplying 
telephone service to automobiles, trains 
and boats is not so much technical as 
financial. It is feasible to supply ex- 
cellent two-way voice mobile service 
over distances up to 30 miles in more 
areas. Whether or not enough people 
will be interested in these special serv- 
ices to make it feasible to furnish them, 
remains to be seen. The charges that 
will be required to support the mobile 
radio-telephone services will, of course, 
influence the extent of their popularity 
and use. Recent news items indicate 
that the charges initially proposed by 
the Bell System are between $15 to $20 
monthly. 

The mobile services will prove popu- 
lar and practical in the larger cities 
of at least 100,000 population. They 
may find practical application even in 
cities smaller than this, but only where 
such services are aggressively pro- 
moted. 

Highway Mobile Service 
The 


providing of radio-telephone 
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service to trucks and cars traveling 
over the main trunk highways between 
cities will be known as highway mobile 
service. This type of service presents 
operating and technical complications 
not present with urban mobile service. 

First, there is the problem of pro- 
viding an adequate number of receiv- 
ing and transmitting stations along the 
trunk highway served to insure satis- 
factory communication with all radio- 
equipped vehicles regardless of their 
location. There is the further problem 
of frequency assignments for adjacent 
stations and the necessity for a vehicle 
to shift frequency as it moves out of 
the range of one transmitting station 
into the range of the next one. 

These and other problems inherent 
to highway mobile service suggest that 
the Independent telephone industry 
might do well to hold back a little on 
this type of service until the Bell Sys- 
tem experiments have disclosed some of 
the answers to the various problems in- 
volved. 


Urban Mobile Service 

Urban mobile service offers fewer 
complications than the highway type 
and whether or not it can be success- 
fully applied in a given exchange area 
depends largely on the number of sub- 
scribers that can be obtained. 

Assuming that an aggressive sales 
effort would produce at least 40 urban 
mobile subscribers in a city of 70,000 
and that these would be placed on two 
radio channels, it is evident, that costs 
and estimated earning possibilities with 
only 40 subscribers would make the 
service something less than a Grade A 
revenue producer. However, we cannot 
afford to look too closely at net earn- 
ings when we are considering either 
of the mobile radio-telephone services. 

We are in the communications busi- 
ness. We want to keep it our business. 
If a community is aggressive enough to 
want urban mobile _radio-telephone 
service and a reasonable number of 
subscribers can be obtained, then it 
should be furnished to them. Failure 
to recognize this important aspect of 
the mobile radio-telephone services may 
result in our waking up with some 
new bed fellows. 

This does not mean that we should 
install urban mobile service in a city 
where the demand is so meager as to 
make it completely impractical. But 
let’s make sure we know what we are 
doing when we pass up the opportunity 
of putting the mobile radio-telephone 
services on a common carrier basis in 
the communities which we serve. 


Typical Mobile Equipment 
In spite of the fact that the country 
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Fig. 2. 250-watt, 152-162 megacycle transmitter 
of type used with urban mobile installation. 


has been operating in low gear, if not 
reverse, most of the time since the war, 
development work on new radio equip- 
ment suitable for the various telephone 
applications has been going forward. 

A complete installation of typical 
mobile radio-telephone equipment now 
available for the mobile services, in- 
cluding oversize generator, battery and 
radio equipment will cost about $550. 
Quantity production and demand may 
ultimately reduce the cost to possibly 
$300. Fig. 2 shows the type of central 
office transmitter typical of those used 
with urban mobile installations. 


Radio in Toll Plant 


In our toll plants radio will play a 
genuinely important part in our busi- 
ness. With radio toll links, there is 
no question of introducing and selling 
a new type of service at a rate that 
will be compensatory. There is simply, 





the proposition of developing radio 
channels which are equal to wire lines 
in transmission performance but supe- 
rior to them from an annual cost stand- 
point. 


The technical difficulties inherent to 
the large scale application of radio to 
telephone toll plant will, in my opinion, 
be solved in a relatively few years, 
Assuming that satisfactory equipment 
and techniques will be forthcoming, it 
seems logical to conclude that we can 
expect lower annual costs on toll plant 
if we bring it indoors where it is not 
subject to the elements and to the pe- 
riodic storms that tear down lines and 
interrupt service. 

Already some Independents and Bell 
System companies have toll radio proj- 
ects planned or underway. The Bell 
System is proposing a microwave radio 
toll link between New York and Boston. 
This system will operate at frequencies 
above 1,000 mc. and will involve seven 
relay points. A similar project is pro- 
posed between Chicago and Milwaukee. 
This project also will be used for re- 
laying television programs between the 
two cities. 

Wm. C. Henry, president of the 
USITA, is proposing a short haul ra- 
dio trunk link between Port Clinton, 
Ohio, and Kelley Island. The trans- 
mission path will be 13.2 miles in length 
and will be partly over water. The 
Union Telephone Co., Owosso, Mich., 
is another Independent company that 
has an experimental radio toll project 
under way. 

The average Independent company 
will be interested primarily in radio 
toll links of the short haul type. The 
small exchange usually has a few 
groups of toll circuits extending out in 
several directions to the nearby ex- 
changes which are seldom over 25 miles 
away. Some of the larger Independent 
companies which operate over extensive 
areas will, of course, have use for both 
short and long haul radio toll circuits. 
The long haul radio channels will re- 
quire the use of radio relay points 
which will be spaced at intervals of 
20 to 30 miles. 

On the basis of what we can now 
foresee, it would appear that telephone 
exchanges might be linked together by 
radio just as well or possibly better 
than by wire. This does not mean that 
the wire lines should or can immedi- 
ately be replaced by radio links. But 
it does suggest that our future plant 
engineering and planning may need to 
take into account the possible use of 
radio for toll purposes. 


The eventual replacement of all wire 
lines by radio for toll purposes, if it 
should ever come, will be gradual. Radio 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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Congress passes 600 bills out of 9,000 introduced. .. . U. S. 
Census of Agriculture for 1945 shows drop in number of farms 


and increase in number of rural telephones. . . . 32°/, of farms 


have telephones. 


end amid a flurry of 11th-hour 

legislation and attempted legis- 
lation. More than 600 new laws were 
written on the statute books during the 
working life of this 79th Congress 
which has been in session almost con- 
tinuously for 18 months. There is a 
possibility that President Truman will 
call Congress back into special session 
during November and December. 


Cena ami finally quit last week- 


This possibility may ripen into a 
fair chance if, as this writer believes, 
the Republicans capture control of the 
House of Representatives next Novem- 
ber. In that case, it would be “last call 
for dinner” for the Democrats. They 
would also attempt to get a few things 
nailed down more securely before the 
tepublican House comes in like a lion 
with the 80th Congress next January, 
and starts throwing its weight around 
—especially with war scandal probes. 

When we say that Congress passed 
600 new laws, it sounds really more 
impressive than it is. Many of these 
laws were private bills, of little con- 
cern to most of us—such as the meas- 
ure for the relief of a certain southern 
lady chicken farmer, whose hens were 
literally scared to death by low flying 
service planes. Other measures have 
only partial application, such as S. 391 
which makes it a crime for certain 
escaped convicts of major felonies 
(murder, arson, etc.) to cross state 
lines. So, if you happen to be an es- 
caped convicted murderer or arsonist, 
you’d better watch out where you’re 
going, from now on. Otherwise, you 
may unthinkingly step over a state line 
and find yourself in serious trouble 
with the law. 

Only a small proportion of these 600 
new laws, in other words, have general 
effect on the interest of the whole popu- 
lation or a substantial part of it. In 
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this category we have: The draft ex- 
tension, the OPA extension, the atomic 
energy control, the administrative 
agency reorganization, the congres- 
sional reorganization, and the numer- 
ous routine but still expensive appro- 
priation bills. Viewed in retrospect, 
President Truman got only a small 
part of the loaf, indeed, with regard 
to the list of major measures which 
he said he wanted when the session 
opened last January. 


This brings us to a consideration of 
the many bills which were not enacted. 
Your correspondent checked the official 
calendar on the last day of the session 
and found that some 9,000 bills had 
been introduced into the congressional 
hopper as against only some 600 which 
emerged from the business end, on the 
statute books. This means that only 
one, out of 15 bills introduced, cleared 
all the barriers. 

Some of these bills were never in- 
tended to pass—not even by their au- 
thors. They were introduced for politi- 
cal effect —for talking points during 
election campaigns. Dozens and dozens 
of bills to put four lane highway, 
girder span bridges over Snake Bite 
Gulch and similarly fantastic local im- 
provements are introduced every year 
by congressmen with their tongues in 
their cheeks. These are printed and 
referred to committees and the proud 
author has numerous copies reprinted 
by the Government Printing Office. 
These are sent to the folks back home 
who are supposed to be impressed with 
the fact that at least Representative 
So-and-So is “doing his best” for local 
interest. He is simply being blocked by 
the rest of those dirty Yankees, or 
crooked Republicans or stupid Demo- 
crats—whatever the case may be. 


Even so, Congress passed up the 
chance to approve some pretty fancy 
pieces of legislation when it cleared out 
of Washington last week and left some 
8,400 bills to die on the calendar. 

It may sadden some to realize that 
Congress, thus, callously failed to act 
on HR 1649 “to make the wild flower- 
ing dogwood the official national flower 
of the United States.” There was also 
HR 92 “to eradicate the predatory sea 
lampreys of the Great Lakes.” This 
writer is not sure what sea lampreys 
are. (Webster says they are something 
like eels, only more repulsive.) But 
whatever they are, they are safe, for at 
least another year, to continue their 
revolting practices in the Great Lakes, 
with the full legal knowledge and con- 
sent of the United States government. 
(One wonders if the sea lampreys have 
a powerful lobby in Washington.) 

But it is certain that President Tru- 
man had much more to mourn, among 
the limbo of lost bills, than the doom 
of the dogwood and sea lamprey bills. 
High on the list nailed above the 
administration’s wailing wall is the 
Pepper Bill and other bills to increase 
minimum wages per hour under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The CIO 
Political Action Committee was count- 
ing on this as campaign ammunition to 
whip the labor vote in line. “See what 
we got for you already” the PAC was 
prepared to say. “So, string along with 
our candidates and you'll wear dia- 
monds yet.” 

The OPA, as finally passed, was only 
a shadow of its former self and much 
weaker than the bill President Truman 
vetoed. Politics being what they are, 
we cannot reasonably expect the Presi- 
dent to admit this. But everybody 
knows it is so. The President got 
“mouse-trapped” into vetoing a better 
OPA bird-in-hand than the puny one 
he managed to get out of the bush— 
entirely because of blundering advice 
of those administration officials who 
thought that Congress would wilt under 
the pro-OPA pressure. 

Less conspicuous among those meas- 
ures consigned to the limbo of lost bills 
were the Hill, Poage and Patrick bills, 


to enable REA to make loans to rural 
co-operatives to go into the telephone 
business. As readers of this depart- 
ment know, these bills died a natural 
death—apparently unmourned even by 
REA. And that is because REA is too 
busy this year and next year and the 
year after that, with purely electrical 
aid to the farmer to worry about tak- 
ing on another line of goods. But look 
for these bills to be re-introduced next 
January. As one of those poet fellows 
said: “They are not dead, but merely 
passed from amongst us for a little 
time.” 


Speaking of the rural telephone bills 
brings up our piece de resistance for 
today, the latest U. S. Census of Agri- 
culture for 1945. The census of the 
number of farms, farm improvements 
and value of farm products is still in 
the form of an estimate—which ex- 
plains all the round numbers in the 
various totals for 1945. Yet, for all 
practical purposes, we can be sure it 
gives us an accurate picture within 
such an infinitesimal margin of per- 
centage for error as to be dismissed 
from consideration. That is because it 
is based on a sufficiently large number 
of representative counties as to present 
as accurate a cross-section of the farm 
picture as a whole, as scientific poll- 
taking makes possible. Later on, the 
actual gross figures will be available, 
and we know in advance that they will 
not vary enough from these estimates 
to invalidate any general conclusions 
we may draw from the advance state- 
ment. 


Before drawing such conclusion and 
without going into the details of the 
numerous farm data assembled, here is 
a thumbnail sketch of what the esti- 
mate shows. 


(1) There were fewer farms in 1945 
than in 1940—the decline being from 
6,096,799 to some 5,877,000. But there 
are bigger farms, on the acre average. 
Also there are more farm owners, 
fewer tenant farmers. 


(2) The number of farm telephones 
has increased from 1,526,959 in 1940 to 
1,868,000 in 1945. Considered in the 
light of the declining total number of 
farms in the United States, this means 
that the percentage of farms having 
telephones (for comparison with farms 
without telephone service) has _ in- 
creased from 25 or one-fourth in 1940 
to 32 or almost one-third in 1945. But 
these are national average figures. A 
somewhat different picture is presented 
when the census “break-down” accord- 
ing to north, south and west regions is 
considered. The accompanying table 
sets forth these regional figures. 


(3) Just about everything else about 
the farm picture improved, although 
the total number of farms declined. The 
number of motor trucks increased 9 
per cent. The number of tractors in- 
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South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, Sioux 
Falls, September 11 and 12. 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Olds, Lansing, 
September 18 and 19. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association banquet and entertain- 
ment (USITA Convention), Octo- 
ber 15, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, November 7 and 8. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Pine Needles 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Hotel, Southern Pines, November 
1l and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association (no hotel se- 
lected), November 14 and 15. 

Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 





Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, No- 
vember 18 and 19. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, No- 
vember 21 and 22. 


Florida Telephone Association, 
Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 8 and 
9, 1947. 








creased 10 per cent. The number of 
farms electrified increased from 33 per 
cent (or about a third of all farms) in 
1940 to 48 per cent (or nearly half) in 
1945. Seven out of 10 farms had radio 
by 1945. Most significant of all, per- 
haps, was the increase in the value of 
farm products, from a little less than 
eight billion to more than 18 billion, 
which means that the farmer in 1945 
was getting more than double the num- 
ber of dollars for his products than 
five years previous. 


So much for summary; now for a 
little analysis. We will note first of 
all that the increased number of tele- 
phones against the declining number of 
farms bears out pretty closely the fore- 
casts made along this line several years 
ago by telephone industry experts. 

When we consider that this impres- 
sive gain was made in the face of a 
period of material and manpower 
shortages, during a period almost en- 
tirely taken up by our national war 
effort, there is basis for a certain 
amount of self-congratulation on the 
part of the telephone industry. But 
when we look into these regional fig- 
ures, it becomes immediately apparent 
that much remains to be done, espe- 
cially in the South. 

Of course, the “North” as classified 
in this census estimate is much broader 
than the “North” as commonly under- 
stood. It includes all states east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. Thus, it necessarily in- 
cludes the important middlewestern 


farming states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Wisconsin, where so many 
Independent telephone companies op- 
erate. Well, the “North” as thus classi- 
fied is doing all right by the farmer as 
far as telephone service is concerned— 
over half of these “northern” farms 
being connected in 1945. This is better 
than the national average for rural 
electrification, in which REA has been 
active for more than a decade with 
federal funds. 

But the fact remains that the 
“South” still has the most farms and 
the least rural telephone service, pro- 
portionately and every other way. 
There are qualifying reasons. Trucks, 
tractors, radios, rural electrification 
and other items are down proportion- 
ately in the “South” as compared with 
the “North.” Even the value of farm 
products shows up less below the 
Mason-Dixon Line as compared with 
the “North” and the “West.” 


Industry experts have already pointed 
out that the real key to farm telephone 
service is to be found right there—in 
the amount of farm income received. 
Give the farmer more money for his 
products and he’ll buy these other 
things quickly enough. And it isn’t 4 
question of direct federal aid (a la 
REA). The American farmer bought 
more trucks, tractors and radios as 
well as farm telephones from 1940 to 
1945 without direct federal financing. 
He bought because he could afford these 
things—because he was getting more 
money for his own products. 
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Even the rapid increase in rural 
electrification (from 33 per cent in 
1940 to 48 per cent in 1945) cannot be 
entirely credited to the activity of 
REA. This may be disputed by the 
head of REA, Claude Wickard, self- 
appointed hatchet-man for the public 
power trust, who hates to admit that 
private power companies serve almost 
twice as many farms in the United 
States as the REA co-operatives. 

But when we consider that the pri- 
vate power utilities, without REA 
financing, were responsible for much of 
the increase in rural electrification, 
shown in the census figures from 1940 
to 1945, then the farm telephone gains 
shown by the telephone industry (which 
is entirely privately financed) probably 
compare pretty well even with REA 
activity in the general field of rural 
electrification. 

eee 


Incidentally, the new Congressional 
teorganization Law is going to make a 
difference in the House committee 
which will handle rural telephone bills 
next year. Heretofore they were re- 
ferred to the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. But 
under the new set-up they will go to 
the Agriculture Committee—as in the 
Senate. Generally speaking, the House 








U. S. CENSUS ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF FARMS, 1940-1945, 
COMPARED WITH NUMBER OF FARM TELEPHONES 
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Agriculture Committee is a much easier 
“touch” for rural aid bills than the 
Interstate Commerce Committee ever 
was. 

Also, along this line, your corre- 
spondent wants to revise a statement 
made in this department last week 
about the probable successor to Senator 
Wheeler (D., Mont.) as Chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. This is the committee which 
handles all regulatory bills, such as 


The Old Wall Telephone 


those affecting the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Under the new 
congressional reorganization set-up, 
this committee will absorb three other 
committees, but the seniority of the 
other chairmen is such that Senator 
Josiah Bailey (D., N. C.) will probably 
be chairman instead of Senator John- 
son (D., Colo.). Bailey is fairly con- 
servative, and an outspoken critic of 
expanding federalism, public owner- 
ship and extravagance. 


HEY SAID the machine age had no romance. That its gadgets were “assembly-line.” That 
museum niche and minstrel’s ballad must be reserved for a Sevres vase or Adam chair, 
fashioned by artisan hand in the old days before the industrial revolution begot the factory. 
That the old, only, has romance. 


It comes as a shock the news the enfant terrible of the machine age, the wall telephone, is 
old. Southwestern Bell plans to pull its wall telephones from 165,000 rural homes in the next 


five years and install suave handsets. 


been tolled. 


The ringing of the old wall telephone is a tale that’s 


A misshapen, ungainly child of the factory it was, when it came to a Missouri home in 
Grandma refused her blessing after her ear got a buzz-buzz out 


McKinley’s administration. 
of a promised chat with Aunt Sara. But it burgeoned. 


When a mother cranked frantically in 


winter dawn to summon the doctor; when the Democrats howled the wires of a November 


midnight, 1912; when draft numbers—World War I—were 


telephoned from the courthouse. 


When it jingled with news of fire, sheriff, birth, death, for the weeping and rejoicing and 


their party line. 


There was the afternoon a matron picked up the receiver to hear her husband spouting 
sweet nothings to a party-line Egeria. The evening an awaited ring came down the line, the 
township beauty telephoning her parents from the station that she was eloping with her one 
love and true love, and the wall telephones jingled like Border minstrelsy. 

Now the old wall telephone is coming out, and it tugs in coming at the heartstrings. This 
machine-made product of the industrial age! Strike up the song of the wall telephone; put 


it in the museum by Sevres vase and Egyptian cat. 


Saving a corner for the “electric eye” 


which, too, will some day be old and quaint and beloved for its romance.—St. Louis Globe 


Democrat. 


Free Enterprise 
UR FREE enterprise system has supplied the incentive that has challenged every person 
to give his best in production and creation. Because the incentive has been attractive, 
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we have become the greatest producing nation on earth. To any degree that the incentive to 
create and produce is restricted, we will be retarded in our progress to a better America. 
—RALPH A. HAYWARD, in The Michigan Bell. 





THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY CAN 
Solve Jts Own Problems 


By C. F. MASON 
President 


California Independent Telephone Association 


N WELCOMING you to the 27th 

convention of our association, I 

know that you will agree that we 
meet in a happier atmosphere than 
that which prevailed when our last con- 
vention was held three years ago. When 
we met here in 1943 our principle topic 
of conversation was the war, even 
though we did our best to create the 
usual congenial convention atmosphere. 
Our minds were full of apprehension 
for our country’s security. We were 
anxious for the welfare of our loved 
ones in uniform. We were concerned 
for the future of our business. After 
that 1943 meeting the tension increased. 
The battles became more bitter and the 
demands upon our national economy, 
especially upon our transportation fa- 
cilities, became more acute. We were 
unable to hold conventions in 1944 and 
1945. 

Those conditions are now behind us. 
Today we are permitted to meet once 
more under circumstances where the 
fear of disaster no longer hangs over 
us like a gloomy cloud. For us the 
guns of war are stilled, we hope per- 
manently. Truly this convention of our 
association in June, 1946, marks a 
turning point for us. We should enter 
into it with a spirit of rejoicing tem- 
pered only by the realization that much 
remains to be done before we can say 
to ourselves that victory is truly won, 
that peace is secure, and that our Amer- 
ican way of life and the institutions 
we live by are once more the way we 
want them to be, as a condition of 
normal peacetime operation. 

It is proper and fitting, of course, 
that we, as members of a great and 
vital industry which played its part so 
well during our magnificent war effort, 
should pause upon this occasion of our 
first postwar convention. We should 
pause to take stock of what happened 
to our industry during the war, of what 
was done from the standpoint of in- 
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dustrial experience. I urge this not in 
any vain spirit of self-congratulation, 
although there certainly is credit 
enough to go around to everyone of 
you who did your share, and more than 
your share, during the dark days of 
the early forties. No, I urge this in 
the spirit of prudent self-examination. 
We know that there were things done 
during the war that should be remem- 
bered because of the lessons they taught 
us, lessons which we can profitably ap- 
ply to the tasks which lie ahead. 

It is interesting as well as profitable 
to compare our industrial experiences 
during the two world wars. Some of 
us have gone through both. During 
World War I we had strict government 
management of our business, and when 
World War II came along many of us 
expected to see similar steps taken. As 
a matter of fact, congressional legisla- 
tion to enable the government to take 
us over was actually passed by Con- 
gress and approved by President Roose- 
velt. But the government never ac- 


tually found it necessary to use the 
authority. We did our war job on 
our own. And no one can say (or has 
ever said) that the job was not well 
done. 


Although as public utilities we have 
been long accustomed to close regula- 
tion of our business, the war brought 
us new forms of control. All of these 
were burdensome, but some were not 
unwelcome. These regulations took care 
of certain problems for us temporarily. 
There were restrictions and priorities 
set up for material and manpower; 
there were regulations as to wages and 
hours. The War Production Board was 
given control over our limited facilities 
in the face of a steadily mounting 
public demand for more and more tele- 
phone service. Today the war regula- 
tions have been removed for the most 
part, but the problems are still with us. 
We must solve them for ourselves with- 
out governmental aid. We hope that 
the program arranged for this conven- 
tion will help us solve these problems. 


I daresay the major problem con- 
fronting us today, and one which has 
been accumulating like a snowball for 
the past three years, is that of pro- 
viding telephone service to the thou- 
sands of people who are waiting for 
it. It will take many months to over- 
take this demand which has been build- 
ing up during a period when our manu- 
facturing industries were unable to 
construct plant facilities except for 
essential war purposes. It is a chal- 
lenging problem of public relations as 
well as business operation. Public for- 
bearance grows thinner day by day. 
For our protection it is imperative that 
we prevent that impatience from be- 
coming acute. We must convince our- 
selves, as well as the people of our 
communities, that we are doing every- 
thing humanly possible to furnish ad- 
ditional service. Most of all, we must 
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educate the public to understand the 
reasons for these present delays. 

It was not so many years ago that 
my own company, and other companies 


as well, were conducting campaigns to 
sell additional service. We were pay- 
ing commissions to employes who 


brought in new customers. We were 
racking our brains, trying to think of 
new reasons why a telephone was es- 
sential in every home. We were edu- 
cating our employes with these argu- 
ments to assist them in their sales 
efforts. 

Today we witness a complete re- 
versal of the situation. Thousands of 
people filing applications for telephone 
service daily are supporting their re- 
quests and demands for service with 
arguments which never occurred to us 
in those early years. Certainly for 
some years ahead we need not worry 
about finding customers or about idle 
facilities. 

It is not hard for us to find the 
reasons for this tremendous increase 
in the popularity of telephone service. 
The military and naval authorities and 
the great war industries naturally 
found the telephone an indispensable 
instrument for transmission of impor- 
tant communications in the most expe- 
ditious and satisfactory manner. Most 
of us had expected that with the end 
of the war the demand for new service 
and toll volume would fall off. But just 
the contrary occurred. Since VJ-day 
applications have continued to pile up 
and toll traffic shows no signs of sub- 
siding. We can only conclude that the 
war taught our people new habits in 
connection with the use of the tele- 
phone. The long distance call, so often 
the sole link between the folks at home 
and those in the armed services, or 
in war jobs away from home, contin- 
ues as part of the ordinary American 
way of life. Gasoline rationing taught 
many people to put their social and 
business contacts on a telephone basis. 
Having discovered this, they now con- 
tinue this practice because of the time- 
saving and convenience involved. 


These war-inspired habits have been 
stimulated by the reductions in long 
distance rates during recent years. 
Quite probably the public is impressed 
with the realization that here is one 
cost-of-living item which actually can 
be bought for less than before the war. 
Inflation in the price of other commodi- 
ties and services tends to make the 
public less conservative in their use 
of the telephone. A nickel cigar now 
costs 742 cents (when you are able to 
get one and able to smoke it). But a 
nickel still buys the same amount of 
telephone service it brought years ago, 
or even more. 
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We are accustomed to constant 
growth, but it is an entirely new situa- 
tion which confronts us today. It is 
possible that this new situation will re- 
quire a more cautious exercise of busi- 
ness judgment. By that I mean that 
these war-born habits of telephone 
usage may not last, and perhaps we 
should not count too much on the sta- 
bility of a mushroom growth in service 
demand which may eventually taper 
off or peter out after we have made 
extraordinary efforts and commitments 
to take care of it. We must recognize 
our responsibility to furnish service 
and be alert to what is happening 
about us. We should not sit back and 
hope that events will take care of them- 
selves. 

Improving the quality of telephone 
service is another aggravating problem 
which I know is uppermost in the minds 
of many telephone companies both 
large and small. I realize this when I 
read the annual reports of many com- 
panies who avow that their primary 
objective is to improve ‘their service. 
I think we are all about in the same 
boat. The wartime demand made it 
necessary to use our facilities far be- 
yond the limits ordinarily observed. The 
margins of flexibility necessary to pro- 
vide the highest grade of service were 
exhausted months ago, and we have 
been unable to restore them because of 
shortages in both materials and man- 
power. 

By means of advertising and other 
forms of publicity we have done our 
best to inform the public of the reasons 
for these conditions and to solicit pa- 
tience and forbearance until we can 
overcome them. I cannot urge you too 
strongly to grasp every opportunity for 
service improvement. 

I understand that the regulatory 
commissions in four states have ini- 
tiated formal investigations into serv- 
ice being rendered by telephone com- 
panies in those states. Under present 
circumstances, such action appears to 
be most unfavorable unless those com- 
missions are really convinced that the 
telephone companies have been negli- 
gent or have failed to do everything 
within their existing limited power to 
remedy the situation. I think these 
state commissions might well bear in 
mind the lesson which our federal gov- 
ernment learned during World War I 
—that the telephone industry can be 
depended upon to make the best of any 
emergency situation if it is permitted 
to exercise its own managerial initia- 
tive. Improvement of service in the 
critical postwar period is a touch-and- 
go proposition, requiring all the re- 
sourcefulness which an experienced in- 
dustry can give to the problem. It 
certainly cannot be solved by regula- 





tory fiat which may prove far more 
destructive than helpful. 


To meet the related objectives of 
more and better service, that is, to 
eliminate the long line of waiting ap- 
plicants and to give improved service 
to all customers, presents to our in- 
dustry the greatest expansion project 
in its history. Millions of additional 
dollars will be invested in telephone 
plants in the next three or four years. 
If the promised industrial development 
and population growth materialize, 
some of us will see our present plant 
investments almost doubled. We shall 
need additional skilled help, we shall 
need materials, and we shall need 
money. 

The problem of manpower is being 
resolved gradually, although the labor 
pains have not ceased entirely. Return- 
ing veterans with communications 
training and experience are turning to 
the telephone industry for steady em- 
ployment. War workers whose unem- 
ployment benefits are expiring are ex- 
hibiting more willingness to accept the 
peacetime wages that private industry 
can afford to pay them. Turnover of 
women employes continues to plague 
us, but as the months progress I think 
that we shall secure greater stability 
in that respect and that our labor prob- 
lem will cease to be so serious. 

Our most severe bottleneck is com- 
prised of shortages of equipment and 
materials of all types. Although sup- 
pliers of telephone equipment did not 
have the reconversion problems found 
in other manufacturing industries, the 
backlog of orders which accumulated 
during the four years of war consti- 
tutes a tremendous demand upon their 
facilities. 

At the end of 1945 telephone com- 
panies throughout the nation were 
holding approximately two and one- 
half million applications for service. In 
practically all cases we must provide 
all of the facilities required to serve 
these people, building from the ground 
up, so to speak, because we have ex- 
hausted our plant margins. Additional 
extensive construction is required for 
the improvement of service, and to bor- 
row a Hollywood expression, the pic- 
ture is stupendous and gigantic. 

Between VJ-day and the end of 
1945, the prospects for procurement of 
equipment and materials were very 
dark. In January of this year, how- 
ever, I met personally with manufac- 
turers in Chicago and impressed upon 
them the necessity for reducing the 
time element in their manufacturing 
and delivery schedules. I told them 
that the position and the reputation of 
the Independent telephone industry 
might very well depend upon its ability 
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to meet the present demand for more 
and better service. I pointed out to 
them also that their stake in our prob- 
lems could not be exaggerated. During 
January, also, the board of directors 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association met with the Inde- 
pendent manufacturers to discuss sup- 
ply problems and to urge them to put 
forth their greatest efforts to speed up 
deliveries. I am happy to be able to 
report that all of the manufacturers 
are aware of our problems and of the 
extent to which we must depend upon 
their efforts. 


As a result of those January meet- 
ings with the manufacturers the pic- 
ture brightened, and the day on which 
we should be able to offer service on a 
come-and-get-it basis appeared to be 
somewhat closer than it did last year. 
In recent months, however, the outlook 
has been darkened again by labor con- 
ditions in the east. The disastrous coal 
strike forced some of the telephone 
equipment manufacturers to close their 
factories completely and others to oper- 
ate on very restricted schedules. Cur- 
rent strikes in the copper and lead in- 
dustries have also affected us critically. 


We cannot measure in terms of 
months the delay which has been cre- 
ated by such obstacles but it is ob- 
vious that we shall have a much longer 
wait for the equipment which is so 
badly needed by all of us. Nevertheless, 
we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the delay cannot be blamed upon 
the telephone industry, either the oper- 
ating branch or the supply branch, 
and that it is attributable to forces 
over which none of us have had any 
control. 


In speaking of this deplorable delay 
in procuring supplies, there is one 
thing which I should like to point out 
to you. Out of this situation has come 
the deeper realization of our duty as 
operating men to cooperate with the 
manufacturers. Each of us can help 
them by exercising foresight in our 
planning, by distinguishing between 
those orders which are required for 
immediate relief and those which are 
a part of our long-range planning. 


As I have said, we are going to 
need large sums of money to pay the 
labor and to buy the materials needed 
for the expansion program which lies 
ahead of us. In past years some of 
you have been able to finance your 
growth and expansion out of your own 
resources and without going into the 
public market. The day may be at 
hand, however, when your own re- 
sources may be insufficient and you 
may find it necessary to secure con- 
struction money through the issuance 
of bonds or shares of stock. Various 
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avenues of approach are available to 
you, but among the first questions 
which your prospective financier will 
ask you is this: “What return can you 
pay on my money?” 

Our records shows the earnings we 
have had under conditions which pre- 
vailed in the past, but we are faced 
now with the necessity of translating 
those records into terms of today’s con- 
ditions and those which will exist in 
the years ahead of us. If we are to be 
held responsible for providing ade- 
quate and satisfactory telephone serv- 
ice in our territories, and if we are 
going to invest our own funds, or those 
of our lenders or our stockholders, tc 
carry out that responsibility, we must 
have the assurance of reasonable and 
adequate earnings. 

Today telephone service is being fur- 
nished at relatively less cost to the 
user than at any time in history. In- 
stead of being increased to keep 
abreast of rising costs of operation, 
rates for telephone service in many re- 
spects have been decreased. The ex- 
tent to which we can continue to meet 
present and future increases in our 
operating expenses without higher 
rates for our service is a matter of 
great concern to all of us. It is a ques- 
tion which is likely to be thrust upon 
us very forcibly in the months ahead. 

Today’s earnings undoubtedly will be 
wholly inadequate a year or two hence 
after we have expanded our plants, re- 
stored the margins which have been 
exhausted, and removed the deficiencies 
which exist today. Then we shall have 
to go to the commissions and to the 
public with applications for adjust- 
ments in our rates. 


When we studied ancient history in 
school it appeared that war was a 
profitable business for the victor. Some 
of the early European and Asiatic 
nations waxed fat on their conquests. 
We know now, however, and our off- 
spring will have ample reason to 
realize, that modern war impoverishes 
victor and vanquished. It seems to me 
that it should be that way and that 
any activity which is as destructive as 
war should not create profit for the 
citizens or for the economic activities 
of any nation. If we must be drawn 
or thrown into wars the financial bur- 
den should be shared by all. 


There may be some in this country 
who profited financially from this last 
war but the telephone companies def- 
initely are not to be found among 
them. Some of us ended 1945 with 
bulging bank accounts but we know 
that those balances do not constitute 
war profits. For all of us, those dol- 
lars are offset by the depreciation and 
obsolescence which have occurred in our 


plants during those years when we 
were unable to make the customary 
replacements and renewals. 


Having been deprived of the ability 
to purchase materials and equipment, 
those dollars have lain idle in our bank 
accounts or they have earned only 
nominal interest from investment in 
government securities, and we have 
been deprived of the income which 
would have been ours had we been per- 
mitted to invest them in the customary 
manner. Today they will purchase sub- 
stantially less in the way of materials 
and labor than they would have pur- 
chased a few years ago. Prudence and 
foresight were never more in demand 
than they are today. 


There is a radio program which | 
have found interesting at times. It is 
called “The Passing Parade.” I have 
often found myself comparing it with 
the parade which was started four 
years ago in our own industry. I can- 
not recall a time when the telephone 
business was dull or uninteresting. On 
the other hand, I cannot remember a 
time when the prospects were as chal- 
lenging or as worthy of our enthusiasm 
or energy as they are today. Some of 
the prominent elements in the passing 
parade I have already mentioned. 


Others are to be found in the tech- 
nological developments which now com- 
mand our attention. Two-way voice 
communication by radio, for example, 
is not a product of the war but it 
has become one of the most prominent 
figures in the passing parade. Several 
years prior to World War II voice 
radio was used in our commercial and 
military aviation operations, and law 
enforcement agencies had adopted it 
extensively. Ship-to-shore communica- 
tion by radio-telephone has been offered 
by some units in our industry for 
many years, and radio-telephony has 
been common for a long time in pro- 
viding communications in insular ter- 
ritories. 

Thus we know that radio-telephony 
has been in use for many years for 
both mobile and fixed purposes, and 
in the normal course of technical ad- 
vancement undoubtedly it would have 
been developed for much wider use. 


Like many another item, however, 
the development of voice communica- 
tion by radio was accelerated by World 
War II. Research in electronics and in 
the science of radio phenomena dis- 
covered many facts which might have 
taken more time in the absence of the 
pressure of war. Hence, the spectacle 
of a soldier in communication with his 
headquarters miles away, by means of 
a radio set slung on his back, became 
familiar to the entire country. Public 
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the old days when a heavy rain al- 

ways meant a spindle full of trouble 
tickets due to wet drop wire. In those 
days, we used No. 14 copper twisted 
pair with a heavy insulation of rubber 
and braid. The rubber must have been 
of inferior quality for when the braid 
weathered a wet spell, a short would 
develop where the wire was tied in the 
single groove of a No. 4 porcelain 
knob. Later, the two groove knob 
helped somewhat, but the first actual 
relief, in the writer’s opinion, came 
with the use of No. 17 copper steel 
wire and with it an improved insula- 
tion. 


Tis writer well remembers back in 


* * * 


The accompanying photograph indi- 
cates a good rural line which utilizes 
a crossarm to carry two circuits. Brack- 
ets could be used for this purpose, but 
in that case higher poles would be re- 
yuired or proper clearance would not be 
obtained. Many telephone engineers 
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share the opinion that crossarms should 
be used in lieu of brackets when more 
than one circuit is involved. This is 
undoubtedly good engineering practice 
when the maintenance standpoint is 
considered. 


ok * ad 

The accompanying photograph indi- 
cates a junction pole where a part of 
the open wire circuits is connected 
to a cable terminal. Note that the 
cable is suspended neatly by the spin- 
ner method. Open space cut out pro- 
tection is used. Ground wires from the 
Protectors connect to the messenger 


strand by two approved type ground 
clamps. 
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Solderless connectors are used to con- 
nect the jumper wires to the open wire. 
The pole is stepped properly and the 
jumper wire is held in place by ap- 
propriately placed rings. 


Galvanic corrosive action on under- 
ground cables, pipes and other buried 
metallic structures takes a heavy an- 
nual toll in replacement and repair 
costs. The application of a slightly 
higher electrical potential in the direc- 
tion opposite to the natural galvanic 
action, practically eliminates all cor- 
rosion of this type. Special cathodic 
protection rectifiers which convert the 
available alternating current to low 
voltage direct current have been de- 
signed to provide this protection when 
required. 


The buck crossarm corner should be 
used only when a right angle turn must 
be made and where a two-pole corner 
is used. The buck arm corner has the 
advantage in that all wires must be 
deadended ir both directions. Also, 
jumper wires must be run to connect 
the circuits on one arm with that of 
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the other. This type of corner is also 
difficult to work on for a lineman ex- 
periences hindrances in climbing up 
through the wires. The buck arm is, 
however, often used to advantage when 
a side lead must leave the main line 
at a right angle. Corners of this type 
should be well guyed in two directions 
if they are to be expected to hold 
properly. 





Examination of the accompanying 
picture will indicate that bracing be- 
tween the double arms is located 
between pin positions two and three. 
For best results and to conform to 
standard practice, this bracing should 
be between pin positions one and two. 
If the bracing is placed near the end 
of the arm, greater leverage is ob- 
tained and increased holding power 
provided. 


A new thermal delay relay should 
prove of special interest to the tele- 
phone industry. This relay provides a 
thoroughly reliable means of delaying 
the control of heavy current circuits for 
a predetermined time interval. The 
“chatter” of contacts also is eliminated. 


Basically, this relay consists of a 
heater coil wound around a bimetal 
strip supporting the moving contact. 
The fixed contact is supported on a 
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similar bimetal strip to maintain the 
same contact separation, and, hence, 
the same delay period, under widely 
varying ambient temperatures. 

* *~ * 

According to a recent report, the 
moon may be put to practical use, 
transmitting radio messages between 
Paris and New York. The plan con- 


templates beaming the code signals at 
the moon from a transmitter located 
in New York. The receiving station 
in Paris would pick up the message 
2% seconds later, when it bounces back 
from the moon. It is claimed that this 
use of radar avoids fading, magnetic 
storms, sun spots, and other troubles 
common to short wave radio. 





Q. Is there any method whereby emer- 
gency lighting can be switched on auto- 
matically in the operating room when 
the regular lights fail at night? 


A. One arrangement frequently used 
for this purpose is to provide a relay 
which is held in an operated position 
by connecting it across the power 
mains. When the power fails, this relay 
releases and its “make” contacts connect 
special lights which are powered from 
the exchange storage battery. Low volt- 
age lights are often installed on the 
switchboard itself to provide this emer- 
gency lighting. Contrary to the general 
belief, this type of lighting does not 
place an excessive drain on the stor- 
age battery. 


Q. How can we determine the pull 
at a corner pole when laying out an 
open wire line? 


play safe and replace it now in order 
to avoid trouble later. Undoubtedly, 
you will plan to transpose the new 
metallic line and this job will be easier 
if both wires are in good condition. 
Often, the cost of repairing old line 
wire proves more expensive than re- 
placing it. 


* * * 


Q. Will it be possible for us to con- 
nect a loud speaker type intercommuni- 
cation system through our local ex- 
change cable system? 

A. This will depend on the type of 
equipment used. The zero level type 
with the amplifiers located at the re- 
ceiving position will prove entirely 
suited to this purpose. If the high 
level type is used which locates the 
amplifiers at the sending end, we 
would recommend that circuits sep- 
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A. The pull at a corner is the dis- 
tance in feet measured as indicated in 
the accompanying sketch. 

* *x * 


Q. We plan to change a grounded 
line to metallic and would appreciate 
your opinion as to whether it will be 
satisfactory to string one new wire and 
reuse the old, or should we replace and 
restring two new wires? 

A. This will depend largely on the 
condition of the existing wire. If it is 
not rusty and has good splices, there is 
no reason why it cannot be used. If 
it is old and rusty then you had better 





arated from the regular exchange 
cables be used. 


* * * 


Q. Is the core hitch considered pref- 
erable to a woven-wire grip for pulling- 
in underground cable? 

A. The power-wire grip is considered 
very good and will prove adequate on 
most jobs. It is, however, considered 
desirable to use the core hitch when 
pulling exceptionally long sections of 
underground cable or where there is 
not sufficient duct space to permit the 
use of the grip. 





Q. Please explain how a two pole 
corner can be used to avoid a buck arm 
in making a right angle turn on an 
open wire line. 











recommended 


A. The arrangement 
for this purpose is indicated in the 
accompanying sketch. 


* * * 


Q. We have experienced considerable 
trouble in the soldering of a ground 
wire to the sheath of lead covered cable. 
Can you explain the proper method of 
performing this task? 

A. The wiped joint is generally con- 
sidered best suited for this purpose. 
This type of connection is made by first 
removing the insulation from the sec- 
tion of ground wire where it will con- 
tact the cable and cleaning both thor- 
oughly. Then coat the cleaned surface 
on the cable sheath with stearine. Lash 
the ground wire to the cable with bare 
soft copper wire to hold it in place. 
Place cable pasters to limit the width 
of the joint. Wipe on metal to cover the 
point where the ground wire and lash- 
ing wire contacts the cable. 


* * * 


Q. What is the maximum subscrib- 
er’s loop resistance permissible on an 
automatic system? 

A. This will differ with various types 
of central office equipment and its ar- 
rangement. One manufacturer, which 
may be considered an average, speci- 
fies that the loop resistance of lines for 
loop dialing should not exceed 1,000 
ohms. This includes the resistance of 
the line conductors and the heat coils, 
but does not include the resistance of 
the telephone nor the battery feed coils. 
When loops exceed 1,000 ohms, local 
battery telephones should be used, and 
the lines should be terminated on long 
line impulse repeaters if loop dialing 
is desired. The resistance of these lines 
should be limited to 1,500 ohms, ex- 
clusive of the telephone and the impulse 
repeaters. 

The loop resistance of subscriber’s 
lines arranged for simplex dialing 
should not exceed 2,000 ohms, exclusive 
of the telephone and central office 
equipment. 
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@ The Cock Type XB 
Cable Terminal (unpro- 
T-Yai-t- Bee 2-11l-1-) eS 
11,16 and 26 pair sizes. 


If you do not have one— 
send for your copy of the 
Cook Telephone Catalog. 
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not by tens—nor hundreds—but 


by the THOUSANDS! 


Cook XBs are specified as standard by so many companies that our pro- 
duction schedules call for consistently high output. This permits a higher 
degree of specialization, improves the quality of our work, and keeps these 


terminals flowing to users on time. 


Among the many proved-in-service features of the XB are 
All férrous parts of Toncan Iron, formed, assembled and hot dip galvanized 
Non-corroding Everdur studs with tinned solder shoulders ‘ 
gle piece molded Bakelite face plate and fanning strip with raised stud me 
ncrease in stion mountings 
Patented weather guards to exclude snow, rain, dirt, and insects at drop wire opening 
tented cable entrance and cable holding sleeve to provide secure and tight cable joir 


eversible zinc hood that permits mounting with stub at either top or bottom 


Protection & 
Distribution 
Engineering 
Since 1897 


CHICAGO 14 ILLINOTS 











IT’S WHAT 





Sure, the attractive appearance and many-operating features of 
the Leich Cordless PBX will make friends for you. But ... the practical engineering 


behind it, and the honest good workmanship that goes into its manufacture are what 


will make money for you. 
















For, after all, faithful performance year in and year out . . . without any trouble 


calls or special maintenance trips are the things that pay out . . . that make your — 


PBX installation profitable. - 4 
In a Leich Cordless PBX you'll find positive, long-wearing keys, reliable, job- 
proven relays, precise, neat wiring, sturdy, simple construction, carefully soldered 
connections . . . all reflecting sound engineering and experienced workm 
One look at what’s inside will clearly indicate a board built to serve long a a 


well, to cut down costly maintenance and to make money for its owner. 






Literature describing the complete line of Leich Cordless PBX Switchbo r 
is now being prepared. If you would like to have us send you a copy as 
soon as it’s completed, write Leich Sales Corporation, 427 West Randolph, 

Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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JAWSIDE THAT COUN 








ice, a smile, a pleasing gesture, a 
kind word, a service beyond the 
scope of duty. That little “extra some- 
thing” that requires such a_ small 
amount of effort or time. 

During the busy war years, we 
missed the friendly, cheerful service 
received during normal times. Inatten- 
tion, disinterest, even discourtesy was 
tolerated. If a customer registered a 
complaint because a clerk or waitress 
was slow in serving him, he was apt 
to hear the query, “Don’t you know 
there’s a war on?” 

Prewar service and friendliness are 
recognized and appreciated as_ evi- 
denced by the following article, writ- 
ten by a columnist in the writer’s home 
town newspaper, who found a “friendly 
waitress.” 


Pinas appreciate friendly serv- 


“For me the war is over—an era 
ended. Today I discovered a waitress 
with a prewar smile, who made eating 
a pleasure. But if it hasn’t yet hap- 
pened to you, let me warn you, it’s 
quite a shock — the first time. This 
waitress not only smiled but said ‘good 
evening’ in friendly fashion. She had 
a menu in her hand. She didn’t look 
impatient while she took my order. I 
believe I could even have said, ‘Would 
you make it carrots instead of butter 
beans’ without getting a dirty look. 
When asked for something not on the 
table, she said—honest to goodness— 
‘I’m sorry, I forgot that. I’ll get it 
right away.’ And she did. 

“But best of all, she laid things down 
carefully and gently. She didn’t slam 
anything, that wonderful waitress with 
the prewar smile. The coffee cup was 
refilled at just the right moment—and 
not a drop went in the saucer. It was 
almost too much. For this was just an 
ordinary, small town restaurant. And 
it was a woman serving a woman, 
which is the acid test. So there is hope 
that a new day is dawning—that the 
animosity between the clerk and the 
customer, the waitress and the diner- 
out, may be coming to an end. 

“Why so excited over finding one 
prewar style waitress, you ask? Well, 
wait until you find one. It will be 
enough to give you hope, too. It only 
takes one crocus, one robin, one sturdy 
blade of grass to herald spring. It only 
takes one waitress with a smile to give 
you hope that happier times are com- 
ing.” 

While we are proud of our opera- 
tors’ record of rendering courteous 
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service during the war era, we ap- 
preciate, too, that generally speaking, 
our service was not on a par with the 
prewar period and that an occasional 
note of impatience crept into the voice 
of an operator while handling heavy 
wartime traffic loads. 


We hope our customers will be as 
quick to notice the service improve- 
ments we are striving to achieve as the 
columnist who was so favorably im- 
pressed with the friendly attitude of 
the courteous waitress. 





Somebody Was Wrong 
F YOU have confidence in your- 
self and your potential abilities 
don’t let anybody talk you out of 
them. 


F. W. Woolworth, founder of 
the five-and-dime store, was once 
hired as a janitor for 50 cents 
a day by a retail store owner 
who didn’t think Woolworth had 
enough business sense to wait on 
customers. 


When Zane Grey was still an 
unknown trying to sell his book 
manuscripts a publisher told him 
he had no ability for writing fic- 
tion; and Louisa May Alcott (Lit- 
tle Women) was a tomboy marked 
by her fellow townspeople as a 
girl who would never amount to 
beans. A publisher once told her 
to give up the idea of writing. 

The first time George Gershwin 
ever played the piano on the 
stage he was laughed out of the 
theatre by both audience and his 
fellow actors. 


Albert Einstein’s teachers classi- 
fied him as a dunce, and even his 
parents thought him backward. 

And when Thomas A. Edison 
was in school he was always at 
the foot of his class because he 
his three R’s. 
His teachers called him stupid and 
doctors predicted he’d have brain 
trouble—MUTUAL MOMENTS. 


couldn’t r h 
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Questions From Illinois Operators 


(1) What can you say to people 
when they say they have not talked 
all their overtime on toll tickets? 


(2) Why is it that the toll center 
always wants the tributary operator 
to hold her customer on the line while 
completing the call when she, herself, 
does not always keep the customer on 
the line? 

(3) Why do operators say, “Who 
are you?” when you pass an order? 

(4) On a split ticket, which ticket 
should be stamped? 

(5) Can a night operator work more 
than eight hours if sleeping facilities 
are provided? 

Answers to these traffic questions are 
presented on page 40. 


Vv 


C. E. Fortier, Veteran 
Publicity Head, Retires 

The recent retirement of Charles E. 
Fortier, veteran public relations mana- 
ger of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, marks a close to 41 years of 
telephone service. 


Joining the telephone company Au- 
gust 1, 1905 at Montreal, he was a 
pioneer canvasser in Manitoba and 
Alberta (1906-07) before Bell interests 
were sold to the respective provincial 
governments. Later he served as chief 
clerk on the staff of the special agent, 
in charge of directory and advertising 
and on January 1, 1914, he was made 
publicity head. 


Vv 


Richmond, Ind., Company Adds 
Plant Space, Equipment 

The Richmond (Ind.) Home Tele- 
phone Co. will begin construction of a 
second floor above its present garage 
building this month. 


Fred Bishop, superintendent of 
equipment, said the building and new 
equipment will cost between $200,000 
and $300,000. The portion of the ex- 
tension not used for long distance 
facilities will provide a room for the 
instruction of new operators, space for 
air conditioning equipment and 4a 
lounge. 
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DO IT AGAIN 


HE ENTHUSIASM and pride of 

Casselton, N. D., residents in their 
new rural dial system was displayed 
July 17 when a “Rural Telephone Ap- 
preciation Day” sponsored by the Com- 
mercial Club of Casselton, marked the 
near completion of Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.’s rural service project in 
that area. It was a service the farmers 
had requested, and for which they had 
contributed four days each week of 
their labor and time so that their ex- 
change area might have better tele- 
phone service. 


In January, 1945, Northwestern Bell’s 
Casselton manager reported he had re- 
ceived approximately 40 requests for 
rural telephone service in the exchange 
territory. Most of the orders were from 
farmers living in the vicinity of Addi- 
son and Lynchburg about 13 miles 
southeast of Casselton. 


The Addison territory was served by 
a farmer-owned rural line connected to 
a “jack box” at Addison. This line was 
down and out of order and the jack box 
was in such condition that the farmers 
in this territory were unable to obtain 
outside connections over their line. 
They, therefore, abandoned their line 
and asked the company to install tele- 
phone service for them. 


Some of the farm leaders in this ter- 
ritory were interviewed and it was de- 
cided to have a meeting at Davenport, 
N. D., to determine how many farmers 
would be interested in service and will- 
ing to contribute their labor toward 
building the necessary telephone plant. 
The meeting, held late in January, was 
attended not only by the farmers from 
the Addison territory, but farmers 
from near Leonard and Woods also 
were in attendance. When applications 
for service were counted, 80 persons 
agreed to contribute at least four days’ 
work to the project. 


The farmers from the Leonard and 
Woods territory asked for a meeting 
at Leonard as they knew almost every- 
body in the Leonard territory would 
subscribe for service. (There was no 
rural service out of Leonard. The In- 
dependent exchange which formerly 
served Leonard and the surrounding 
territory was abandoned five years 
ago.) 

Other meetings were held at Leonard 
during the first part of February and 
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NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS 


all together more than 200 new cus- 
tomers were signed up as a result of 
these meetings, all of whom readily 
agreed to contribute their labor on the 
project. All of these people desired 
Casselton service as they wanted to be 
able to talk with their neighbors, the 
banker and the doctor and the im- 
plement dealer and the motion picture 
house at Casselton, which is their trad- 
ing center. In fact, the farmers living 
a mile north of Leonard were more 
concerned about getting a connection 
to Casselton than those who were lo- 
cated close to Casselton. A meeting at 
Chaffee brought a number of farmers 
in that territory without telephone 
service who applied for service and 
agreed to work. 


Northwestern Bell had a good rural 
line supporting five circuits from Cas- 
selton to a point nine miles south and 
also a good rural line from this point 
to Chaffee, so it decided to put a dial 
switching unit equipped with 60 lines 
and seven links at the Nine Mile Cor- 
ner. It would put a 30-line switching 
line unit at Chaffee and a 60-line unit 
equipped with six lines at Leonard. All 
these units would be connected so that 
anyone connected to any unit could dial 
each other and they could also dial 
anyone connected to Casselton. Anyone 
connected in Castleton could dial any- 
one connected to any one of these units. 
The switchboards were ordered in Feb- 
ruary, 1945. 


The construction work was started 
in the spring of 1945 and the coopera- 
tion on the part of the farmers and 
others concerned was exceedingly good. 
All the lines around the Addison-Lynch- 
burg territory were completed in the 
fall of 1945 and the switching unit was 
installed in a small building in a farm 
yard at the Nine Mile Corner. It was 
connected November 16, 1945 and the 
farmers who were connected to this 
unit were very happy about their new 
service. In the spring of 1946 the dial 
units were installed at Chaffee and 
Leonard and at the present time the 
farm line extension work for this ter- 
ritory is close to completion. Since 
June 1 of 1945 258 rural and small 
village stations have been added in the 
Casselton territory. When the project 
is completed, some 300 additional rural 
and small town customers will have 
been added to the Casselton exchange. 


It is understood that the subscribers 
agreed to pay adequate rates which are 
considered to be sufficient to operate 
and maintain the new plant. 


At the time construction was first 
started the president of the Casselton 
Commercial Club first suggested a 
“Rural Telephone Appreciation Day” 
be held at Casselton and that all of the 
people in the Casselton trade territory 
be invited to attend. At least 450 per- 
sons from the rural areas in addition 
to many Casselton residents attended 
the celebration. All business places at 
Casselton were closed from noon to 4 


* p.m. 


The festivities started with a free 
barbecue at noon, at which 800 pounds 
of barbecued beef were dispensed. The 
afternoon program started with short 
talks by representatives of the com- 
munities now being served by the new 
dial telephone system, after which 
Leroy Pease, secretary of the Greater 
North Dakota Association, Fargo, 
spoke.. He commented on the splendid 
cooperation between the telephone com- 
pany and its customers, which made 
possible the greatly expanded and much 
more convenient telephone service for 
this area. R. R. Borman, commercial 
manager for the North Dakota area 
and T. J. Bolger, Fargo district mana- 
ger, of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., also were speakers on the 
program. 


Musical entertainment was presented 
and Fargo radio station WDAY re- 
corded a portion of the program and 
broadcast it over its station later that 
afternoon. The afternoon’s entertain- 
ment also included various stunts and 
contests for the youngsters in attend- 
ance, a baseball game with players 
chosen from the rural communities 
represented, and the final event on the 
program was a free dance at Casselton 
that evening. Casselton merchants 
featured displays of old and new tele- 
phone equipment in their windows. 


Willingn of North Dakota farmers 
to cooperate with the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. to speed up service 
installation in their areas was dis- 
played earlier this year when Com- 
stock residents, desirous of talking to 
Fargo, petitioned the telephone com- 
pany for service and solved the problem 
of labor shortage by pledging so many 
days per week for digging holes and 
setting up telephone poles. (TELEPH- 
ONY, February 9, page 29.) 


As a result of their diligence and 
persistence, an area around Fargo and 
Moorehead, exceeding the size of 
Greater New York by almost half the 
area of Rhode Island was opened to 
improved telephone communication. 
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We're not trying to predict the mode of transportation, type 
of housing or method of communication our descendants will enjoy 
in the year 2076. But we DO know that an Automatic Electric dial, 
placed in service today, might still be operating 130 years hence! 


We know it because we've tried it ourselves, in accelerated life 
tests in our laboratories. With dial after dial placed on test, records 
of 30,000,000 impulses, and more, are not uncommon. (Translated 
into years of service on your own telephones, that is the equivalent 
of 130 years of service at the rate of 25 five-digit calls per day!) 
And even after this terrific test, Automatic Electric dials continue to 


operate as smoothly and as quietly as the day they went to work 


You'll understand the phenomenal durability of Automat 
Electric dials, when you remember that Automatic Electric has be 
making dials for fifty years! Every feature has evolved through lo 


experience out in the field, where these rugged dials have pro 





their over-all superiority in performance, freedom from maintena 
and permanence of adjustment. Specify Automatic Electric di 


and you're "all set" for years to come. 
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This standard Automatic Electric dial has 
produced more than 30,000,000 impulses— 


AUTOMATIC — ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ''Director’’ for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communicetion Apporatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultonts 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 














NORTHERN OHIO COMPANY 
EXPLAINS SLOW SERVICE 


EALIZING that subscribers, par- 

ticularly business customers, are 
becoming more and more impatient 
with delays in long distance service, 
the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., Bel- 
levue, recently mailed all subscribers 
a folder giving “straight from the 
shoulder” information on the reasons 
why telephone service is not as good 
as the company would like for it to be, 
what the company is doing to improve 
service, and the problems faced by the 
company in providing adequate service. 


Stating that “Line-Ups For Tele- 
phone Service Are Also Long,” the 
attractive four-page folder goes thor- 
oughly into the job of explaining just 
why telephone service is slow. Through 
use of a chart showing number of toll 
calls, the subscriber is told that during 
the four years of the war long distance 
calls increased more than 50 per cent 
and that since VJ-day long distance 
traffic has increased by an additional 
22 per cent. 


In straight answers to questions the 
average subscriber is asking, the folder 
explains the situation as follows: 


“(1) Federal War Production Board 
regulations prevented us from ordering 
additional switchboard equipment or 
building new toil lines during the war. 
All telephone equipment and copper 
wire were required for our military 
forces. As soon as WPB restrictions 
were released last August, we immedi- 
ately ordered three additional switch- 
board positions . . . and . . . copper 
wire with which to build more lines. 


“(2) The earliest delivery of addi- 
tional switchboard equipment which the 
manufacturers po promise was 18 
months. By paying for overtime work 
we did manage to secure delivery of 
two additional toll switchboard posi- 
tions for Norwalk on July 8. This 
equipment will be wired in place as 
soon as possible and we expect to have 
it ready for service by October 1. 
Additional switchboard equipment is 
promised for delivery in January, 1947. 


“(3) Copper mines were on strike 
for three months which delayed start- 
ing construction of more toll lines that 
are badly needed. . . . We must now 
wait at least six months for the 
factory to deliver automatic toll line 
terminal equipment to connect these 
new lines to the exchanges when they 
are completed. Additional toll lines to 
Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit have al- 
ready been provided and more lines to 
Bell exchanges will be placed in service 
as soon as the Bell company can secure 
additional equipment.” 
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Under the heading “What Happens 
When You Call Long Distance?” the 
folder explains: “You lift the receiver, 
call the operator and a lamp on the 
switchboard lights. Here is where you 
join the line. Several dozen other lights 
are most likely shining on the same 
switchboard ahead of your call and the 
operator must answer them in turn. 


“It requires from two to three min- 
utes for the operator to get the neces- 
sary information and put through the 
connections to the intermediate towns 
and the telephone you are calling. And 
she can only work on one call at a time 
—while other calls must wait their 
turn. 


“One thing please remember—the op- 
erator is not asleep, not out for a coke, 
not powdering her nose, not talking to 
her boy friend, or indulging in subtle 
sabotage by not answering your urgent 
summons. She actually is trying to 
handle this record volume of toll calls 
which for her is like trying to thread 
a camel through the eye of a needle. 
It is just possible for our operators to 
handle in 1946 almost two times as 
many toll calls over the same number 
of switchboard positions that were in 
service in 1941.” 


The fourth page of the folder ex- 
tends the subscribers a personal invi- 
tation from W. C. Henry, president 
and general manager of the Northern 
Ohio Telephone Co., to visit its ex- 
changes and “see what happens on a 
long distance switchboard.” 


’ 


“We are sure,” writes Mr. Henry to 
his subscribers, “you will better under- 
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stand the problems which an increase 
of almost two times the number of toll 
calls has brought to the telephone com- 
pany and its employes.” 


Along with the direct mailing the 
company also is running large acdver- 
tisements: in newspapers setting forth 
information similar to that presented 
in the folder. 


Vv 


61,000 Telephone Calls 
Made in Error 


In the first nine days after the 
changeover affecting 3,000 Tampa 
(Fla.) telephone numbers, an auto- 
matic device known as the audichron, 
told more than 61,000 telephone users 
that they were calling the old numbers 
and advised them to consult the new 
number. 


Depending on the volume of wrong 
numbers called in the future, the Pen- 
insular Telephone Co., said it may keep 
the audichron on duty for as long as 
six months. 


Vv 
BOOK REVIEW 


Did you know that automobile acci- 
dents yearly take the tragic toll of 
approximately 35,000 deaths, 100,000 
persons maimed for life and over 
1,000,000 injured? These devastating 
figures, it is shown, are caused in 90 
per cent of the cases, not by mechanical 
but by human failure and go back to 
the driving habits of the public at 
large. 


To aid in curbing this menace to life 
and happiness, Haskell B. Schultz, 
president of the Safety Cab Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., spent years seeking con- 
structive material on accident preven- 
tion which he has compiled in his book, 
A Design for Safe Driving. Writing 
from a practical driver’s viewpoint, the 
author outlines the causes of motor 
vehicle accidents and methods of cor- 
rection. Mr. Schultz’ company has en- 
joyed an outstanding record among 
fleet operators for a long period of time 
and he delineates practices used suc- 
cessfully by his own fleet. 


A Design for Safe Driving, which is 
presented in easy, non-technical form 
is considered by L. W. Johnson, secre- 
tary, National Association of Taxicab 
Owners, as “the best source available 
today for a thorough analysis of auto 
accidents and practical methods for 
their prevention.” It may be procured 
for $1.50 per single copy or $1.25 for 
10 or more copies by writing to the 
Maumee Press, 325 E. Wayne St., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
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Arkansas porns | Requests 
Purchase Approva 

The Mountain Home (Ark.) Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., July 18 requested the 
Arkansas Public Service Commission to 


grant it authority to purchase the 
Mountain Home Telephone System and 
to issue $30,000 of 4 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds. 

The Mountain Home system now is 
owned jointly by Virginia Hirsch and 
Harriett Oliver. 

Under terms of the proposal, Vir- 
ginia Hirsch would buy the interest of 
Harriett Oliver for $11,000 and would 
resell to the corporation for 500 shares 
of common stock. 


Proceeds of the bond issue would be 
used to make repairs and additions to 
the system. 


Vv 


Telephone Rate Boost 
Suspended Pending Hearings 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
July 22 suspended until February 25, 
1947, the proposed increase in rates for 
telephone service in 569 communities 
served by the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. (TELEPHONY, June 22, page 
29.) 


The commission said rate increases 
were suspended because hearings still 
are being held on the proposals of the 
company to boost rates. 

When the company first applied for 
the increased rate schedule March 28, 
the rates were suspended until August 
25, and under the Public Utilities Act 
the increase would have become effec- 
tive at that time unless the commission 
again suspended them. 


Vv 


Minnesota Rural Line Sold 
To Northwestern Bell 

Sale to the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of the East Rum River 
Rural Telephone Co., Anoka, Minn., 
authorized July 29 by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, as- 
Sures eight subscribers of more ade- 
quate telephone service there. 

The East Rum River company, a 
Service station company of eight user- 
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members, owns and operates a rural 
telephone line in the vicinity of Anoka, 
which is connected for switching pur- 
poses to the Anoka exchange of North- 
western Bell. Desire to withdraw from 
the telephone business and the inability 
to furnish additional service with exist- 
ing equipment was the reason given 
for the transference of ownership. 

Northwestern Bell’s established rates 
now in effect for similar service in the 
territory have been accepted by the 
eight subscribers who have agreed to 
take eight-party common battery serv- 
ice at those rates. 


Vv 


Rate Boost Petitions Crowd 
Indiana Commission 

Petitions for rate increases now be- 
fore the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission, filed during July but as yet 
unscheduled by the commission because 
of the volume of utility cases in its 
docket, include the following: Home 
Telephone Co., Inc., Waldron; Bloom- 
ingdale (Ind.) Home Telephone Co.; 
Hendricks County Telephone Co., Clay- 
ton, and Sweetzer (Ind.) Rural Tele- 
phone Co. 


Scheduled for hearing August 6 was 
the increased rates request of the 
Arlington (Ind.) Telephone Co. 


Vv 


Two New York Companies 
Purchase Ovid Exchange 

The New York Public Service Com- 
mission recently granted the Ovid (N. 
Y.) Telephone Co. permission to sell its 
plant and system to the Trumansburg 
(N. Y.) Home Telephone Co. and to 
the New York Telephone Co. The Ovid 
company is an affiliate of the Trumans- 
burg company. That part of the plant 
and system to be taken over by the 
Trumansburg company will be trans- 
ferred at a price of $22,682. The prop- 
erty to be taken over by the New York 
Telephone Co. was authorized at a price 
of $8,970. 

Commissioner Spencer B. Eddy, in 
a memorandum recommending approval 
of the sale said the transfer to the 
Trumansburg and New York companies 





will integrate the area now served by 
the other companies with the territory 
with which it should be connected in 
the interest of telephone users and 
economical operation. 


The Ovid company serves generally 
in Seneca County. A good part of its 
business is to year-round and summer 
residents in Geneva, Seneca Falls and 
Waterloo, areas which are served by 
the New York Telephone Co. Com- 
missioner Eddy held it is clearly to the 
advantage of these subscribers that 
they should receive service from the 
New York company. The territory 
served by the Ovid company roughly 
is divided by the Sampson Naval Res- 
ervation and that part which is served 
from the company’s Ovid exchange is 
more clearly allied to the territory 
served by the Trumansburg company, 
according to Commissioner Eddy. 


vv 


Interstate Telephone Co. 
Requests Rate Increase Approval 

The Interstate Telephone Co. op- 
erating in Latah, Clearwater, Benewah, 
Shoshone, Kootenai, Bonner and 
Boundary counties, Idaho, applied July 
26 to the Idaho Public Utilities Com- 
mission for permission to increase 
rates sufficient to raise its revenue 
$175,000 per year. 

The petition claims that proposed 
increases in wages and increased cost 
of additional employes—all necessary 
to bring the company’s service to 
higher standards — will increase the 
cost of operation approximately $450,- 
000 per year. 


Vv 


Bell Seeks Right to Purchase 
Stock of Indiana Independent 

Authority to purchase the common 
stock of the West Newton (Ind.) Tele- 
phone Co. was asked by the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. in a petition filed 
July 31 with the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. 

The West Newton company furnishes 
service to 390 subscribers in the south- 
western part of Marion County. 

If the state commission permits 
acquisition of the stock by Indiana Bell, 
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the company will be operated for the 
present as the West Newton Telephone 
Co., officials of Indiana Bell said. Rates 
will remain the same and ultimately, 
if the commission approves, the West 
Newton company will be dissolved and 
its property directly acquired and in- 
tegrated with the Indiana Bell com- 
pany, it was added. 


Vv 


Illinois Independents 
Granted Rate Boosts 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Danvers (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Co., Dongola (Ill.) Home Mutual 
Telephone Co. and Putnam (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Co. to advance their rates, ef- 
fective August 1, as follows: 


DANVERS 


Net Annual Rates 


Class of Service Present Authorized 


Business 

Individual line..... $24.00 $36.00 
NE a gs diieie spo" 18.00 30.00 
DIED vc cc acccs 6.00 9.00 
Residence 

Individual ........ 18.00 24.00 
EE vid Cass vat 18.00 24.00 
Extension ......... 6.00 6.00 

DONGOLA 

Business 

Individual line..... 21.00 24.00 
Two party line..... 15.00 18.00 
Four party line.... 9.00 12.00 
Multi-party line.... 9.00 12.00 
Residence 

Individual line..... 21.00 24.00 
Two party line..... 15.00 18.00 
Three party line... 15.00 18.00 
Four party line.... 9.00 12.00 
Multi-party line.... 9.00 12.00 

PUTNAM 
Subscribers’ stations 21.00 27.00 


The commission authorized the Madi- 
son Telephone Co. to file on less than 
30 days’ notice, to become effective co- 
incident with the cut-over from mag- 
neto to unattended dial service, sched- 
ule of rates applicable to its Worden 
exchange as follows: 


Net Annual Rates 
Class of Service Present Authorized 
Individual business. $2.00 $3.50 


Two party business. None 3.00 
Individual residence 2.00 2.50 
Two party residence 1.50 2.00 
Four party residence 1.40 Withdrawn 
Rural multi-party 

Eo icaba'ss 2.00 3.00 
Rural multi-party 

residence ...,.... 1.50 2.00 
Rural switching 

eee .60 .75* 





*Minimum charge per line $4.50. 
Vv 


Bertrand, Neb. Company 
Asks Bond Issuance 

The Bertrand (Neb.) Telephone Co., 
Inc., by its manager, Neil Schreck, has 
asked approval of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission of a $4,000 issue 
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of bonds to supplement the $16,000 
originally issued, to finance reconver- 
sion from manual to dial service. The 
additional sum was made necessary by 
an increase in the prices of equipment 
and material and also to take care of 
additional subscribers seeking service. 
The application will be heard Septem- 
ber 16. 


Mr. Schreck has been advised that 
all material ordered will be on hand 
within six weeks. Arrangement has 
been made with the village board to 
install a fire telephone in the home of 
every member of the department, which 
rings automatically when an alarm is 
sounded. 


Vv 


To Determine Future of 
Lucas, Ohio, Company 

July 29 was set for the hearing in 
common pleas court on the law suit in- 
volving the Lucas (Ohio) Telephone 
Co. whose status has hung in the bal- 
ance since the stockholders’ company 
that organized it disbanded two years 
ago. Since then it has passed through 
many hands including those of Lucas’ 
author-farmer, Louis Bromfield, who 
was the owner for several months. (TE- 
LEPHONY, April 13, page 28.) At one 
time long distance service was sus- 
pended for alleged non-payment of fees. 


Letters concerning the hearing were 
sent along with bills to subscribers. 
The letters, which also invited sub- 
scribers’ ideas to the solution of com- 
munity telephone problems, were pre- 
pared by Weldon & Huston, Mansfield, 
Ohio, attorneys for W. E. Darling, re- 
ceiver. 


This is the second occasion the re- 
ceivers have addressed subscribers of 
the company. Several months ago let- 
ters were mailed offering prospects of 
sale to a larger company, and its at- 
tendant advantages if rates could be 
advanced to the satisfaction of such a 
company and the Ohio Public Utilities 
Corporation, apd a receivership formed 
until such a transaction could be nego- 
tiated. 

The rates were raised, accordingly, 
and Mr. Darling named the receiver, 
but no sale was effected. Prospective 
buyers, it was believed, feared they 
would be embarrassed by the com- 
plaints arising from shortage of labor 
and supplies. 


Vv 


To Install Plane-to-Ground 
Telephone Service 

Plane-to-ground telephone service 
will be established by Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del., in its Lockheed- 
Lodestar transport plane, as soon as 
equipment can be built and installed, 
the company announced July 26. 


A license to operate the tw»-way 
plane telephone, first of its kind :n the 
country, has been granted the com- 
pany by the Federal Communicutions 
Commission. 

The plane telephone will be similar 
to the ship-to-shore service by which 
ships at sea make a radio connection 
with central radio telephone stations 
on shore. These stations then connect 
the ship, through landlines, with what- 
ever telephones it wants to reach. The 
Hercules plane will contact the same 
shore stations which will transmit its 
calls to other land telephones. 


The frequencies or wave lengths 
permitted for use by ship-to-shore tele- 
phones have been prescribed by the 
FCC for many years, but have never 
before been used by planes. 

The radio-telephone differs from a 
home radio set in that a home radio 
can pick up various wave lengths or 
frequencies, while the radio-telephone 
set can pick up only the ground fre- 
quency to which its crystal set has been 
set. 

A 10-crystal trans-ceiver, which Her- 
cules is installing, will enable the plane 
to contact nearly all shore stations 
through which calls can be transmitted, 
the company said. A 10-crystal set is 
the standard size used by commercial 
aircraft for navigation purposes. 

Earphones and microphones, similar 
to those used in the plane for naviga- 
tion, will be used for the plane-to- 
ground telephone. Different crystals 
will have to be ground for the trans- 
mitter than those used in the naviga- 
tion set for contacting control towers 
at airports, since different frequencies 
are used in navigating and in commu- 
nicating. 

A group of about 25 employes who 
use.the Hercules plane frequently will 
be licensed as radio operators third 
class, after passing a test given by the 
FCC. 


Obtaining and installing the equip- 
ment will require from 60 to 90 days 
the company estimated. 

If the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. establishes a national system 
of highway radio-telephone stations for 
automobiles, trucks and buses, the 
plane telephone may be adjusted to 
make use of the highway transmitter 
stations. 


vv 
Buys Montana Company 


F. M. Holland, former operator of 
the Auxvasse (Mo.) Telephone Ex- 
change in North Callaway County, has 
purchased the Flathead Independent 
Telephone Co., Ronan, Mont. His son, 
Harry E. Holland of Fulton, Mo., will 
operate the Ronan business. 
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Mobile Radio-Telephones 
Planned for New England 

Mobile radio-telephone service will 
be made available this coming fall and 


winter to vehicles traveling in and 
around Boston, Springfield and Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Providence, R. I., and 


to vehicles traveling anywhere on or 
adjacent to U. S. Route 1 (also R. I. 
Route 3) between Boston and New 
York City. Vessels in inland and 
coastal waters within range of the fa- 
cilities also will have access to the 
service. 


The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been granted construc- 
tion permits for the installation of 
fixed transmitters and a number of 
mobile units. Following a prescribed 
testing period the company will make 
application to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for radio station li- 
censes and will file rates with regula- 
tory authorities. 


Facilities will consist of sending and 
receiving equipment at fixed locations 
as links between the wire telephone 
system and radio-equipped vehicles and 
vessels. Operation of the facilities will 
mark the beginning in the five-state 
area of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company of a general mo- 
bile telephone service which later will 
be extended to other urban centers 
and highways in the area. 


To meet users’ requirements for 
mobile service, two types of fixed in- 
stallations have been designed—one to 
cover urban areas only, the other to 
cover inter-city highways. Each type 
operates on a distinctive radio fre- 
quency, and a user served by either 
can be connected with any telephone 
in the regular telephone system or with 
any other mobile telephone for a gen- 
eral two-way service providing the 
user’s equipment is within range of 
suitable facilities. 





As presently scheduled, urban serv- | 


ice installations for Boston and Spring- 
field will be ready for use this fall, and 
those for Worcester and Providence 
this winter. The Boston-New York 
highway installation is scheduled also 
for fall, and two of the six fixed trans- 
mitting stations required for its opera- 
tion will be located in Boston and 
Providence. The others will be located 
at New London and New Haven, Conn., 
to be operated by the Southern New 
England Telephone Co., and at Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. and New York City, to 
be operated by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

Besides general two-way service, two 
other classes of mobile service, with 
either an urban or highway installa- 
tion, will be offered to users: (1) A 
two-way dispatch service for telephone 
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communications only between a cus- 
tomer’s office and his mobile units; (2) 
a one-way signalling service to mobile 
units to notify their occupants to com- 
ply with pre-arranged instructions. 
The mobile equipment may be pro- 
vided either by the customer or the 
telephone company. If furnished by the 
company, tentative rate schedules call 
for the customer’s paying an installa- 
tion charge of $25 and a monthly rate 
of $15 if the equipment is for a talk- 
ing service, and a $12.50 installation 
charge and a $7.50 monthly rate if the 
equipment is for signalling service only. 
In addition, service charges are applied 





on the basis ‘of usage, subject to a 
monthly minimum. 


Vv 
Handset Charge Abolished 


Spécial fees for use of handset tele- 
phones will not be permitted in Ar- 
kansas after November 1 under an 
order issued by the Arkansas Public 
Service Commission. The order will re- 
duce income of the telephone company 
by $60,000 annually from present sub- 
scribers and an additional $30,000 from 
prospective new subscribers, the com- 
mission estimated. One hundred and 
forty-seven companies are affected. 





We represent many telephone companies who 
have found increased sales, profits, and satis- 
faction in their directory advertising. 


Actual figures show that increases in the num- 
ber of advertising accounts and the sales volume 
of as much as 100% in one or two issues are 
not uncommon for directories handled by the 
Loomis Advertising Company. 


You too can rely on the 22 years experience 


and the record of $28,000,000 in advertising 


sales of the Loomis Advertising Company. 


Wesley H. Loomis, Jr., President, and Roland 
T. Beard, Vice-President, Gettie Bidg., Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, cordially invite your inquiry. 





ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


502 Gettle Bldg., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 


506 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 7 
Omaha Nat’! Bank Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


20 West 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
6908 Market. St., Upper Darby (Phila.) Pa. 
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Petition for Dial Service 

In response to a petition signed by 
more than 150 businessmen and resi- 
dents of Cosmos and the surrounding 
rural territory requesting dial installa- 
tion there, the Hector (Minn.) Tele- 
phone Co. has agreed to proceed with 
such installation providing the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
authorizes the company to establish a 
telephone exchange at Cosmos. Hear- 
ing was scheduled for July 30. (TE- 
LEPHONY, July 20, page 34.) 


Vv 


Cancels Grounded Line Rate 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has been authorized by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion to cancel the temporary rate for 
grounded line rural service at its Mil- 
ford exchange and to delete provision 
for service formerly furnished Pleas- 
ant Dale switching subscribers to 
switching subscribers on the Milford 
exchange. 


Vv 

Sold to Bell 

The Miller Township & Hannibal 
(Mo.) Telephone Co. reported its 
switchboard and lines from Hannibal 
to Palmyra, Mo., and 180 telephones 
had been sold to the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. The company, formed 
more than 50 years ago, has subscribers 
in Withers Mill, West Ely and Rens- 
selaer, Mo. 


Vv 


New Jamestown, Pa., Exchange 

Officials of the Westford Independent 
Telephone Co., Jamestown, Pa., have 
announced plants to erect a new tele- 
phone exchange. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
California Railroad Commission 


July 26: Authorized Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and Southern 
California Telephone Co. and Western 
Union Telegraph Co. to enter into and 
carry out terms of contract agreements 
to lease facilities. 

July 26: Filing of application by 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to issue stock to reimburse 
treasury. 

August 21: Hearing on application 
of California Water & Telephone Co. 
for authority to give exchange service 
at Idyllwild. Postponed from July 5. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

August 20: Hearing on petition of 
Franklin residents for reduced rates 
by United Telephone Co. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 


July 26: Released order pertaining 
to application of Netawaka (Kan.) 
Mutual Telephone Co. for authority to 
make rate changes. 
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August 5: Heard application of 
Ellinwood (Kan.) Telephone Exchange 
for permission to transfer franchise 
and cease operating. 


August 5: Heard application of J. E. 
Moore for certificate relating to pro- 
posed issue of note secured by mort- 
gage of $60,000, and for certificate of 
convenience and authority to transact 
public utility business in Ellinwood. 


September 9: Hearing on boundary 
complaint of Jake French against Lin- 
wood (Kan.) Telephone Exchange and 
Mutual Telephone Co., Eudora. 


September 10: Hearing on service 
complaint of Clark C. Miller against 
Consolidated Telephone Co., Burrton. 


September 10: Hearing concerning 
filing by Western Light & Telephone 
Co., Inc., of rate schedule for non-profit 
rural co-operatives. Postponed from 
July 15. 

September 10: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Cambridge (Kan.) Mutual 
Telephone Co. for authority to transfer 
franchise and cease operating, and of 
E. B. Mikesall, doing business as 
Southern Kansas Telephone Co. for 
certificate of convenience and authorit 
to do business there. 

September 10: Hearing on applica- 
tion of A. J..Kleinschmidt for authority 
to make rate changes at Vesper. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


September 7: Hearing on application 
of Fred Barrett for order on Oklahoma 
Automatic Telephone Co. to restore 
service at Clarita. Continued from July 
16. 


September 16: Hearing on applica- 
tion of P. B. Odum for telephone serv- 
ice from Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. at Oklahoma City. Continued from 
July 17. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


August 1: Hearing on complaint of 
Mrs. Max LaMar against Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., Madison, and 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., Bara- 
boo. 


August 5: Hearing on charges of 
Bentley Courtenay against Farmers 
Union Telephone Co., Cross Plains, and 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 


August 9: Hearing on application 
of Prentice (Wis.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 


Vv 


New Building for Fredonia, N. Y. 

The board of trustees of Fredonia, 
N. Y., on July 22 granted building 
permits to the Dunkirk & Fredonia 
Telephone Co. to construct a building 
at a cost of $35,000. 


Vv 
OBITUARY 


Harry J. CLINE, 53, supervisor of 
the Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., died in his 
home Jyly 30 after suffering a heart 
seizure. 

Survivors include his widow and 
mother. 


STROMBER AI 


TRIPLEYE 


utth improved 
thimbleye 


Thimbleye, Twineye and Trip 
Anchor Rods and Guy Fixtures of 
more protection to guy strands. 





The new improved eye is full-ro 

ed to prevent kinking at any and 

or flattening under tension, Inj 

to galvanizing, with consequ 
rusting, is eliminated and slad 
pulling is made easy since g 
strand passes through the ¢ 
smoothly without kinking, bendi 

or binding. 

The improved eye is drop-forg 

on the rod as a perfectly shap 
thimble and the sidewalls a 
groove of the eye extend comple 

ly around the head of the 1 
Grooves are deeper and give b 

ter support, conforming in de 

and width to the largest cables§ A 
used with each rod or guy & w 
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ER ARLSON Recommends 


nicopress! 


You can’t buy better Dead Ends than 
Nicopress! 


Designed for use with either copper, 
Copperweld, or iron wire, Nicopress 
Dead Ends star in strength and tightness, 
Installing these Dead Ends is simplicity 
itself. You need no extra tools—the same 
tool used in making regular line splices 
will make the offset dead end as well. 


Nicopress Dead Ends make possible a 
tail of any desired length. 

These Nicopress tools are small and com- 
pact—can be operated with no trouble at 
all close to insulators or cross arms. 


HEMINGRAY NO. 53 


A single piece transposition insulator 
which can be used on standard pin. 


ER ARLSON FACTORY, GENERAL OFFICES: ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


»AN FRANCISCO 3; IN CANADA 


Ue aks) 


made by experts for experts { 


Hemingray Insulators, manufactured by 
the Hemingray Division of Owens-Illinois, 
are made the way you would like to have 
them made—under exacting laboratory 
control every step of the way. 


Every phase in the manufacturing pro- 
cess is checked and re-checked time and 
again, all along the line. 

In addition, Hemingray Insulators are 
tested periodically under AIEE and ASTM 
standard specifications. 


That's why Hemingrays cost so little in 
actudl service life. That’s why you can 
count on Hemingrays for half a century 
of service. 





STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 





a fewect Job every time 
with the 


dillon temperometer! 


Construction and maintenance de- 


partments of the largest utility and 
telephone companies have adopted 
the Dillon Temperometer as stand- 
ard equipment for testing correct 
temperatures of cable damming and 
impregnation waxes, paraffin, com- 
pounds and wiping solder. Labora- 
tory and field tests have proved 
unquestionably that the Tempero- 
meter is an essential factor in add- 
ing to cable efficiency. 


@ Large, easy-to-read dial and con- 
venient handle.- Calibrated in 
Fahrenheit Registers to 1000° F. 


Dimensions 
Width of Dial, 214” 
Length of Handle, 554” 
Size of Tube, 3{” 
_ Length Overall, 9” 








Telephone Industry 
Can Solve Problems 


(Concluded from page 16) 





fancy was captured by the domestic 
and business possibilities of such 
mobile communications, and we were 
treated to highly imaginative forecasts 
of its future use and possible effect 
on our business. 


The telephone industry has been one 
of constant change, improvement, and 
advancement, but here is offered to us, 
I believe, the finest opportunity in our 
history to offer more extensive and 
more complete communication service 
to the public. Some of the Bell Sys- 
tem companies already are operating 
this mobile telephone service, and two 
or three Independent companies are 
about to enter into it. 

Some companies sooner or later may 
be called upon to meet the demand for 
this type of service, and others may 
go out and create that demand in the 
communities which they serve. Others 
of us may feel that the demand in our 
respective territories is not sufficient to 
warrant the necessary investment, but 
we may find ourselves in the position 
of connecting carriers for some of our 
customers who use this service fur- 
nished by a Bell System company. 


To those of us who contemplate 
offering mobile telephone service there 
is posed the interesting and vital ques- 
tion of federal jurisdiction. Will we 
lose our exemption under the Com- 
munications Act if we enter into this 
new type of service, and will we 
thereby become completely subject to 
FCC regulations? 

Various Independent telephone in- 
terests and the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association are giving 
careful study to this question. The 
answer is important. It may well de- 
termine the extent to which our Inde- 
pendent companies feel that they can 
go into the realm of these new radio- 
telephone improvements in the light of 
possibly offsetting burdens of FCC reg- 
ulation being added to the already ex- 
isting state commission jurisdiction. 

Irrespective of our thoughts regard- 
ing possible federal regulation of the 
company which offers mobile telephone 
service, it seems to me that there is a 
more fundamental question for us to 
consider. Should we look upon mobile 
telephone service as a type of service 
which we can and should provide to 
our customers, and should we get in 
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Your Share of Mountain Tops 
O ONE expects peak en- 
thusiasm to be maintained 

seven days a week. 

The lives of all of us, just like 
the landscape, are composed of 
hills and valleys. Without the 
valley there could be no hill, and 
the reason why the valley is a 
valley is because just beyond it 
there is a hill. 

The man who keeps on working 
will emerge from the valley of 
discouragement to the mountain 
top of success, just as surely as 
the traveler who keeps on walk- 
ing will emerge from the valley 
to the mountain top. 

The person who keeps on work- 
ing need not worry. He'll have 
his share of mountain tops. 


—MUTUAL MOMENTS. 











on the ground floor, or should we stand 
by and watch it offered under other 
sponsorship or provided by the cus- 
tomer himself? 


Another prominent feature in the 
passing parade is the proposed nation- 
wide system of dialing long distance 
calls. Here again is a tremendous ad- 
vancement in the art of wire communi- 
cation, a further improvement in 
service. Throughout the year’s since 
its invention, telephone service has be- 
come more useful, more efficient, and 
more simple for the customer, al- 
though at the same time the facilities 
and the mechanisms for providing it 
have become more complex and more 
ingenious. 

During the past decade and a half 
it has become fashionable for people 
to look to government for assistance. 
As a result, today there are very few 
phases of our nation’s economic activity 
in which the government does not ap- 
pear in some form, either as an active 
competitor, banker, advisor, or regula- 
tory agent. With regulatory activities 
of the government our industry has no 
quarrel, when that regulation is con- 
fined to constitutional or statutory 
limits, but with other activities of the 
government which impinge upon our 
industry, we are concerned. 


We have witnessed legislative at- 
tempts to establish a Rural Telephone 
Authority arising out of statistics and 
claims which, in our opinion, are sub- 
ject to serious question. At present 
that legislation appears to be in a 
dormant stage, but let no one think 
that its spirit will not be resurrected. 
Coming as it did at a time when we 


were ill prepared to meet it, our indus- 
try nevertheless has accepted the chal- 
lenge and has undertaken to prove to 
the country that private industry can 
and will develop means for providing 
adequate and satisfactory rural tele. 
phone service without government in- 
trusion. 


As you know, various experiments 
are being conducted to establish means 
for providing rural telephone service 
by means of radio, power line carrier 
systems, uses of new materials, and 
less expensive construction methods. 

However, we must have a resurgence 
of individual resourcefulness, self- re- 
liance, and ingenuity if we are to re- 
tain private enterprise and stay in 
business. These characteristics, op- 
erating in our business throughout the 
years, have given the United States the 
best and the most extensive telephone 
service in the world. The exercise of 
those qualities is more essential today 
than ever before. 

[The foregoing was an address be- 
fore the recent convention of the Cali- 
fornia Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion.] 





Radio 
And Independents 


(Concluded from page 10) 





channels would be used initially to care 
for toll circuit growth requirements. 
The subsequent complete replacement 
of toll wire lines by radio might come 
as existing wire plant wears out and 
needs renewal. It is interesting to note 
that the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
has already stated that it expects to 
replace poles and wire on several! of 
their main trunk routes with micro- 
wave radio relay system. 

[The foregoing is an address pre- 
sented before the recent Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania conventions and USITA 
Executives’ Conference.] 

(To Be Continued) 
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Veteran Illinois Operator 
Dies at Her Board 

HELEN FISHER, 72, employed by the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., Al- 
bion, Ill., was found dead, due to 4 
heart attack, in her chair at the ex- 
change July 21. Discovery of her death 
was made by Nadine Crackel when she 
went on duty at the exchange. 

Miss Fisher had been a telephone 
exchange operator for 40 years. 
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Rugged, dependable FWD utility trucks will get the men and equipment through to 
do the job wherever it has to be done, regardless of weather, road conditions, or 
even lack of roads! Wherever live-trouble “pops”... wherever there’s a tough job 
of maintenance or construction work, pole-pulling or pole-setting .. . anywhere, far 


off the highway over rugged terrain or in deep muck... you can rely on FWDs. 


These are utility-engineered trucks . . . they give you all the advantages of the true 
FWD four-wheel-drive principle with center differential . . . power drive and traction 
on all wheels . .. balanced weight and power distribution . . . working-strain shared 
by two driving axles instead of one... and dependability in performance that makes 
FWDs the first choice of hundreds of utilities, many of whom operate big FWD fleets. 
See your FWD dealer or write for information on FWDs now ready to go to work for you. / 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO. 
; CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN 
SE PP; 





Canadian Factory: KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
THE Orcas excuusine. WouDesS 
© Foun wacee-onive. Oe 
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TERMINALS 











TYPE SX crrotecten) 


A small terminal to be used where pro- 
tection is required. Made in 4, 5 and 6 
pairs. Available with or without stub. 


TYPE XB cunprotecten) 


Can be mounted top or bottom since 
cover will slip on either end. Made in 
6, 11, 16 and 26 pairs. Available with 


3 i 
1S 


BUCKEYE 


carried in stock 
TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 









COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Minnesota Insurance Firm 


Seeks Telephone Loans 


NDEPENDENT telephone companies 
| in the Middle West needing financing 
to cover major plant modernization 
and improvement programs will be 
interested in knowing that one of the 
large mutual life insurance companies 
located in that area—The Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. is in a position to make loans 
for such purposes. 


The Minnesota Mutual’s financing 
plan offers many advantages to pros- 
pective borrowers in the Independent 
telephone field. Among the features 
and provisions of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual’s telephone loans as listed by that 
company are: 


(1) Attractive low interest rates. 

(2) Gradual amortization of princi- 
pal over a number of years, eliminating 
the necessity for periodic and costly 
renewals. Loans are made for a max- 
imum of 25 years. 

(3) A single concern to deal with 
rather than numerous’ widespread 
bondholders. 

(4) Minimum financing expense. No 
underwriting fees and commissions, no 
bond printing expense, no_ trustee’s 
fees, etc. 

(5) Interest savings during con- 
struction. Funds may be drawn as 
needed and interest paid only on funds 
as and when advanced. This is espe- 
cially important today because of the 
long lapse of time between ordering 
and obtaining delivery of new equip- 
ment. 

(6) Possibility of future additional 
financing if needed without calling 
bonds, paying premiums therefor and 
subjecting existing indebtedness to the 
then prevailing interest rates. 

(7) Elastic prepayment privilege 
permitting additional payments of prin- 
cipal from time to time at the option 
of the borrower without penalty. 

(8) Possibility of obtaining changes 
in the mortgage indenture provisions 
as and when required without contact- 
ing scattered bondholders and soliciting 
their consent. 


The Minnesota Mutual is especially 
interested in loans of $50,000 and up 
but will also consider lending amounts 
as. small as $15,000 to $20,000 where 
its investigation indicates that the 
project is sound. The basic criteria of 


soundness are the value and earning 
power of the property and characte 
of management. Proper accounting 
records and adequate rates are pre- 
requisites of any loan. 

In connection with its lending actiy- 
ities in the telephone field, the Minne- 
sota Mutual is fortunate in having the 
consulting services of R. F. Wilde: 
who is well known in the telephone 
industry, having retired several years 
ago as general manager of the old Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. after 
a lifetime of service in the Independent 
field. The company feels that Mr. 
Wilder’s thorough knowledge of the 
telephone business and his sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of the 
Independent companies are invaluable 
both to itself and to the prospective 
borrower. 

Independent companies interested in 
seeking financing may obtain further 
information concerning the Minnesota 
Mutual’s program by writing J. Willard 
Johnson, assistant treasurer of the 
company. 


Vv 


Cecil Stokes Named Manager 
At Sumner, lowa 

Cecil Stokes, former service manager 
for the Charles City Motor Co., has 
accepted a job as manager for the 
Iowa State Telephone Co., Sumner, 
Iowa, effective July 15. 

Mr. Stokes was employed by the 
Iowa State company at New Hampton 
following his discharge from the serv- 
ice. 


vv 


Equipment for Ashland, Kan. 

Jesse Hesler, district manager, Cim- 
arron, Kan., and Art Anderson, resi- 
dent manager, Ashland, have installed 
new switchboard equipment at the Ash- 
land, Kan., exchange of the Western 
Light & Telephone Co., thereby in- 
creasing its capacity for city telephones 
from 360 to 400. 
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Strike Spread Hits 
French Wire Lines 

The rank and file of the French Fed- 
eration of Communication Workers, 
revolting against the union’s leader- 
ship, forced a call August 2 for a gen- 
eral strike beginning August 3 in 


telegraph and telephone services 
throughout France and her overseas 
poss ssions. 


The work stoppage, following de- 
mands for immediate reclassification of 
postal, telephone and telegraph per- 
sonnel into higher salary brackets, be- 
gan in Paris August 2 with a walk-out 
of telegraph workers. Wildcat strikes 
had been going on for several days in 
ral departments and had spread to 
nearly half of France. 


Vv 


F. J. Rhodes Resigns as 
Manager at Concord, Mich. 

After 28 years of consecutive service, 
Frank J. Rhodes has resigned from the 
employ of the Concord (Mich.) Tele- 
phone Co., as manager. He will con- 
tinue to do line work for the company. 

Mr. Rhodes was first employed by 
the company in 1904 and remained 
until 1912 when he accepted a position 
with the Parma (Mich.) Telephone 
Co. After fours years in Parma he 
entered the hardware business in New 
Haven, Mich. At the end of two years 
he returned to the telephone’ business 
as manager at Concord. 

Leo Hotchkin has taken over the 
duties of manager. 
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RECEIVING A COPY 
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REFERENCE BOOK 
JUST MAIL CONVENIENT 
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TO KEEP YOUR CIRCUITS WORKING 


Here are some of the power-supply items Graybar offers to help assure 
trouble-free operation of your plant. Complete information about these and 
hundreds of other first-quality telephone supplies is available from the 
Graybar Telephone Specialist near you. You'll find him conversant with 
your requirements and able to provide the best available supplies for all 
your maintenance and essential construction needs. Graybar Electric 
Company, Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 













































STORAGE BATTERIES — Via Graybar, you can 
get Exide and Philco storage batteries in many 
types and sizes designed specifically for tele- 
phone service. 











BATTERY CHARGERS — Graybar distributes cop- 
per-oxide, selenium, and tungar battery chargers 
— products of General Electric and Raytheon. 








DRY CELLS — Graybar supplies Eveready Gray 
Label dry cells—long-lived cells for local battery 
service. 














RINGING MACHINES — Graybar offers Holtzer- 
Cabot, Leich, Lorain Sub-Cycle, and Telering 
ringing machines — including Holtzer-Cabot and 
Leich machines for harmonic ringing. 


4679 


IN OVER 90 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LINK THE WORLD 'S\I 


in the Centres of Transport — 


hie conveyance of materials from one point to another was one of the earliest problems 


of mankind, hence one of the greatest inventions of all time, that of the wheel. Today the 
transport of passengers and freight is a major industry. To its administrators, dealing with 
distances and working constantly against time, the advantages of telephone communication 
are only too apparent. Where connections must be established over some distance through a 
series of intervening exchanges, Strowger Automatic Telephone Equipment is available ina 
particularly appropriate form. The Strowger Impulse Regenerator enables automatic switching 
to be effected throughout multi-exchange areas for it receives and stores trains of dial-impulses, 


many of which may be distorted, and then transmits equivalent trains of perfect impulses, 





THE IMPULSE 


@ has been developed because :— 

(a) the speed of the dial on a subscriber’s telephone may 
vary between 8 and 12 impulses per second and the 
“break” period may be between 63% and 70% 
of the impulse. 

(b) the line to line insulation of a subscriber's line may 
be as low as 50,000 ohms and its loop resistance 
750 ohms. 

(c) as many as three repetitions of the impulses may take 
place in a telephone network. 

(d)in result, the impulses become distorted before 
operating a selecting mechanism. 
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RESOURCE 


REGENERATOR 


has therefore been designed to receive impulses before they 
become too distorted and re-transmit them at the correct 
speed and ratio within narrow limits. 

has capacity for storing 40 impulses so that the “input” 
never overtakes the “* output.” 

has the facility of catering for any number of impulse vepeti- 
tions, the loop and leak resistances in each stage can be of any 
value up to 2,000 ohms or as low as 50,000 ohms respectivety 
has a robust construction and compact dimensions of 
44°x4"x4”" and only occupies the space of six type 3,000 relays. 
has ease cf adjustment and ease of removal if necessary, for 
it can be “jacked” in or out. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
CoO. LTD. 


Export Department 
NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
ENGLAND 


STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL 7, ENGLAND 
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Virginia Independents Plan 
Survey of Telephone Service 

A thorough survey of telephone serv- 
ice being rendered by Independent 
telephone companies throughout Vir- 
ginia will be launched shortly by the 
Virginia Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Stanley A. Owens, president 
of the association, has appointed Rod- 
ney M. Coggin, president of the Tide- 
water Telephone Co., Warsaw, Va., as 
chairman of the committee to conduct 
the survey and “to explore the possi- 
bilities of the improvement of service 
now being given and ways and means 
of extension of service to 
now provided with it.” 


areas not 


W. W. Gibbs, IV, of the Clifton 
Forge- Waynesboro Telephone  Co., 
Clifton; Kelley McNish, Stanton, 


president of the Inter-Mountain Tele- 
phone Co., Bristol, Tenn.; G. Fred 
Switzer, president of the Harrison- 
burg Telephone Co., and Charles C. 
Ward, division auditor of the Virginia 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Charlottes- 
ville, have been named members of Mr. 
Coggin’s committee. 

Announcement of the committee ap- 
pointments was made following a meet- 
ing of its members with the board of 
directors of the Virginia association 
recently. Extensive plans for the im- 
provement of telephone service by In- 





R. M. COGGIN 


dependent companies throughout Vir- 
ginia were developed at this meeting. 
“It is the purpose of our effort to do 
everything within our power to provide 
rural Virginia with all of the telephone 
service that it wants,” Mr. Coggin said. 
Vv 
Lorain, Ohio, Company 
Plans $500,000 Expansion 
The Lorain (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
July 26 announced a $500,000 expan- 











Specially Designed 
for 
SERVICE 
TAKE-OFFS 


From the complete line of 
Oliver Pole Line Materials, 
the items illustrated here 


represent typical products 





suitable for service take- 4 


offs. These and other items 
are made in various sizes 
and styles where the appli- 
All are 


formed from new open- 


cation requires. 
installations. 
hearth steel and are hot 


dip galvanized. 


CORNER BRACK- knobs for twisted pairs 
ETS, made in 5 sizes, 
are used where a tele- 
phone drop is brought 
to the building at an 
angle, and for corner 


ar) 


ee ; 


GUARD ARM 
HOOK. A perma- 
nent attachment for 
supporting drop wire clamps. 
inch diameter. 





Eye is %- 


POLE EXTENSION FIXTURES increase 
clearance when carrying telephone drops 
over highways. railroads and driveways. 


{C 


SUleee 


The DRIVE HOOK or Drop Wire Hook is 
used as a support for drop-wire clamps at the 
pole end of a line. Note fetter drive lag 
screws. 
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- —— ” 
" HOUSE BRACKETS 
POLE BRACKETS are are used where the 


designed to accom- 


\ drop span is unusually 
modate porcelain 


long, and for brick, 
veneer and masonry 


or parallel wires. building. 
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SOUTH TENTH & MURIEL STS. 


* PITTSBURGH 3, PA. 








sion program which will more than 
quadruple its present facilities. 
About $200,000 will be spent to build 
a new telephone exchange at Avon 
Lake, H. E. Hageman, president, said, 
The exchange, which will have 3,000 


lines and provision for expansion, will 


serve the new Avon Lake plants now 
under construction. 
New automatic dial equipment, in- 


cluding a four-position toll switchboard 
for long distance calls, also will be 


installed at Avon Lake. The building 
itself, Mr. Hageman said, will be a 
one-story brick structure with 3,500 


square ft. of floor space. 

About $300,000 is to be spent on new 
equipment for the company’s Lorain, 
Amherst and Vermilion exchanges, ap- 
proximately $75,000 of which will cover 
new long distance facilities. More than 
$150,000 worth of copper wire has been 
ordered, but, of that, only 25 per cent 
is scheduled to be delivered this year. 


Vv 


British Put Cable Ship 
In Service After Trials 

It is reported by TELEPHONY’s Glas- 
correspondent that the British 
cable ship, Monarch, now returned from 
trials in the Atlantic, is the newest 
and largest of its kind in the world, the 
first to have electrically driven ma- 
chinery, and possessing more gadgets 
than any other ship in the world. 

The grappling iron apparatus of 
this 8,000-ton vessel, it is stated, can 
grasp cable at a depth of two miles and 
another piece of mechanism can cut 
cable at the bottom of the sea and 
bring up the ends. 


gow 


Over 40 ft. in diameter, and nearly 
as deep, the cable chambers can hold 
3,000 miles of deep-sea cable. Another 
new feature is the facility for laying 
cable at bow and stern, and the vessels 
can lay it at a speed of eight to ten 
knots. A radar set is fixed on the 
bridge, and three echometers give 4 
picture of the sea bed at any depth. 





CORRECTION 


Two errors were made in the 
listing of Seymour Corley, con- 
tractor, 220 N. Frink St., Peoria. 
Ill., in the 1946 edition of 
TELEPHONY’S Directory of the 
Telephone 


Industry, copies of 


which were distributed recently. 

The name Seymour Corley in- 
advertently appeared as ““Seymour 
Coffey” in the Manufacturers’ 
Index on page 72, and was not 
shown under “Contractors” in the 


Classified Products Index. 
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FAHNESTOCK 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Type 3-A 
Arrester Relay 











SOLD BY 


WESTERN RAILROAD 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


2360 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 





WANT HIGH-SPEED SOLDERING? 


SEE THe NEW Une oF 
G-E SOLDERING IRONS 


STURDILY BUILT 
EASILY REPAIRED 


MODERATELY PRICED 





Write today for Bulletin 









a GEA-4519. Address 
* 
gor Section A675-127, 
rae ° Apparatus Dept., 
Pi 


General Electric 
Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, N.Y. 


BOOKLET 
GENERAL { ELECTRIC 
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@ The No. 3-A Arrester Relay will be found 
invaluable where communication circuits are sub- 
ject to frequent and heavy induction from power 
circuits. Their efficiency under such conditions is 
attested to by their use for many years by the 
railroads and by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. This relay will pull up within a cycle on 
currents of |-!/> amperes or more and will release 
when the current reduces to 0.4 ampere. 








EVERYTHING YOUVE WANTED 





IN A POWERFUL 





RINGING CONVERTER 





Designed in accordance with 
sound engineering principles— 
Efficient under the severest op- 
erating conditions—Operates on 
AC and has no wearing parts. 
It's the greatest engineering ad- 
vance in ringing converters since 
the invention of the telephone. 





Has Many 
Exclusive Features 





Requires NO Routine Maintenance—There are No 
Moving Parts—Nothing to Adjust—Cannot Inter- 
fere with Radio Reception—Economical and Quiet 
in Operation — Provides Ample Power — Field 
Tested and Fool-Proof — Will Deliver Years of 
Efficient, Low Cost Service. 


@ ALSO PULSATORS e 
Literature Mailed Upon Request 





LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LORAIN, OHIO 
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Honor George Pratt on 
Forty Years’ Service 

George Pratt, listed in national tele- 
phone records last spring as the second 
oldest telephone company employe in 
the United States in point of service, 
was guest of honor July 30 at a dinner 
given at Aurora, Neb., by his employer 
for the last 40 years, the Farmers 
Telephone Association of Hamilton 
County. 

In attendance to offer congratula- 
tions were Merle M. Hale, commercial 
superintendent, Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; W. W. Johnson, gen- 
eral manager, Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Co.; George M. Kloidy, 
secretary-treasurer of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association and Howard Su- 
deck, manager for the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. at Grand Island. 

At the age of 18 Mr. Pratt began 
work for the York (Neb.) Telephone 


| Co., and in 1906 transferred to Aurora 


where he is now plant superintendent 
for the company. 

Company Manager D. M. Davis was 
master of ceremonies at the event, 
which was marked with gifts of flow- 
ers from the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Lions and Rotary clubs and several 
telephone companies. 


Vv 


R. C. Ross Leaves 
Ohio Consolidated 

R. C. Ross, Portsmouth, Ohio, has 
resigned as manager of the Ohio Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. to become as- 
sociated with the G. W. Vandervort 
Co. of Portsmouth in a managerial 
capacity. 

Mr. Ross became associated with the 
Ohio Consolidated company shortly 
after his graduation from the Univer- 


sity of Illinois in 1935. He started as 
a commercial representative at the 
Bloomington exchange, and was pro- 
moted to commercial manager after 18 
months. 

During his five years in Portsmouth 
Mr. Ross was active in civic affairs. 
He is a past president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and is a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis club. In addition 
to his duties as manager in Ports- 
mouth, he has acted as an advisor on 
general telephone traffic problems for 
his company, and has served as a mem- 
ber of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association Traffic Com- 
mittee for the last four years. 


Announcement of the new associa- 
tion was made by Charles E. Vander- 
vort, president of the firm, who said 
for the time being that Mr. Ross would 
devote his time toward getting the com- 
pany’s new cast iron foundry con- 
structed and in operation. 


Plans call for a $1,000,000 expan- 
sion of the Vandervort company with 
a modern manufacturing plant to pro- 
duce pipe for home and building con- 
struction, now one of the chief short- 
ages among building construction ma- 
terials. 


Vv 


“William G. Brorein Award” 
Suggested by Florida Company 

An editorial in the July issue of 
Hello, house organ of the Peninsular 
Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla., suggests 
that the Peninsular company should 
offer an annual award for public serv- 
ice similar to the Bell System’s Vail 
medals but probably without such strict 
requirements. 


“Awards could be confined to em- 
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adjustment of the charge. 


answering and completing calls. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 22 


(1) The case should be referred to the supervisor or chief operator. 
She will determine the facts and, if warranted, will make any necessary 


(2) Generally speaking, an attempt should be made to hold the cus- 
tomer on the line. This is true in toll center as well as tributary ex- 
changes. However, there are some calls on which the customer should 
be dismissed, such as messenger calls, collect calls to coin stations, etc. 
And there are always cases where the calling party refuses to hold the 
line, requesting the operator to call him when she is ready on the call. 
Probably, the experiences you have encountered where the toll center 
operator did not have her customer on the line, were in this category. 

(3) On a through connection, it is necessary for the through operator 
to ask the question, “Who are you?” when she responds to a signal and 
an operator passes an order, to determine which office is calling. 

(4) Ordinarily, the original ticket is stamped. 

(5) In the state of Illinois a night operator is permitted to be on duty 
10 hours between the hours of 7:30 p. m. and 8:00 a. m., if sleeping fa- 
cilities are provided and if during that period the operator is permitted 
to sleep for at least four (4) hours except when actually engaged in 
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The operator’s choice. One of 


two models. 


height. Rolled steel con- 
struction. Comfort speeds 
communication. 









Adjustable in 
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Just Arrived! 


A new postwar stock of switch- 
board plugs with all-molded in- 
sulation has just been received 


from Denmark. 


These are the 


famous plugs we sold you before 
the war. 


We have a good stock of the 
following: 


3-Conductor Plugs: 


Styled after Kellogg No. 106 
Styled after W. E. No. 109 


2-Conductor Plugs: 


Styled after W. E. No. 47-A 
Styled after Kellogg No. 42 


PRICED RIGHT 
xk & 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 














DEPEND ON 


SUTTLE 
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| ployes of our own company,” the edi- 


torial states, “or if thought desirable, 
the plan could be extended to include 
all Independent telephone people in the 
states or perhaps make it state-wide in 
scope without regard to company affili- 
ation. 

“The design of the award should be 
left up to employes. Then recommen- 
dations could be submitted for awards 
to be presented to any present em- 
ployes who had performed a worthy 


| service within the past five years.” 


It is suggested by Hello that the pro- 
gram be inaugurated with presentation 
of five or ten awards, or as many as 
are granted, at a group ceremony. 
Thereafter, awards would be made an- 
nually in the number justified. 

Believing that the plan would stimu- 
late considerable interest among em- 
ployes, arouse more enthusiasm in Red 
Cross and First Aid work, and create 
an active desire to be of service, the 
magazine proposes that the awards be 
designated as “Spirit of Service’ med- 
als or the “William G. Brorein Award.” 
Mr. Brorein died in 1937. 


Vv 


Dial Service Installed 
At McCool Junction, Neb. 

Dial telephones went into 
August 1 at the McCool Junction ex- 
change of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the first of a 
number that the company is planning 
to convert to dial operation as part of 
its war reconversion program. The 
cost was $17,500. 

Mrs. Ida Ronne, chief operator, will 
remain to handle long distance service 
until dial trunking equipment direct to 
the York exchange is installed. 


service 


Vv 


Dumas, Ark., Company 
Installs New Switchboard 
The recent installation of a new 
switchboard by the Dumas (Ark.) 
Telephone Co. is part of several im- 
provements planned by M. D. Mathers, 
owner of the company. The switch- 
board has a capacity of 250 lines. 
Other improvements planned by the 
company include additional cable fa- 
cilities. 


Vv 
W. O. Bundy Retires 
W. O. Bunpy, after 42 years of 


service in the telephone industry, has 
been placed on the retired list by the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. His career began in 1904 with the 
Fairbury (Neb.) Telephone Co. In 1910 
he became manager of the Steele City 
Telephone Co. and when its properties 
were taken over by the Lincoln com- 
pany he was transferred to Fairbury. 
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Vise 


“YANKEE 


VISE 


WITH SWIVEL BASE 


FOR BENCH AND MACHINE 


Removed from its swivel 
base, a “Yankee” Vise can 
be used in practically any 
position. Suppose you have 
a job in the vise and you 
want to transfer that work 
to the drill press or milling 
machine. Simply detach the 
vise from its base, do the 
other operations, bring the 
vise back to the bench, put 
it back on its swivel. You 
have maintained correct 
alignment from start to fin- 
ish without disturbing the 
work. You have avoided 
time-consuming set-ups for 
each operation. 

“Yankee” Vises with swivel 
bases are made in four sizes, 
with a jaw opening from 
1%” to 4”. Each comes 
equipped with a _ grooved 
V-block for holding round 
or irregular work. The time- 
and labor-saving feature of 
these vises is typical of all 
“Yankee” tools—screw driv- 
ers, braces, and drills. Order 
from your industrial supply 
distributor, or write direct 
to Dept. T-846. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Phila. 33, U. S. A. 
Established 1880 


Division of The Stanley Works 
Send for the *‘Yankee’’ Tool Book 
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Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


“\e elele# 
QTHE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE -INSTANTLY 


indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Tells AC from DC. 
Far superior to ordinary 
sy | test bulb. Indispens- 
able in shop or home. The 
onl ket-size tester with 
PATENTED SAFETY FEA- 
TURE. 







Life-time guarantee. 
List $1.50. Purchase 
thru electrical dealers. 
Pat. No. 1,778,883. 


RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 





for harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically  im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guoranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L. S$. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 











Latest development in 
cableers.ghan 





@ Write Direct or to Your Dis- | 
tributor for Sample and Prices. | 
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TELEPHONY WINS CONTEST HONORS 





Telephony 


Second Place 
Field News 


Shird Place 
Layout 


. 
Raymond F. DaBoil C. A. Leihy 
| , iT me 
Cliffe D- Eitel C. A. Scharninghou 


Russell Hamm 





Competing with 817 entries in the 25 
classifications established for the 1946 
contest of the Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, TELEPHONY won 
second place in the field news classi- 
fication and third place honors for lay- 
out. In accordance with contest rules 
that copies of any one issue be sub- 
mitted, TELEPHONY entered the pop- 
ular November 24, 1945, issue which 
was awarded third place honors for 
TELEPHONY’S issue of No- 


layout. 


| Remain at Board, Despite Fire 


Although equipment and the office of 
the Mid-Missouri Telephone Co., Gil- 
liam, Mo., were seriously threatened 
by a fire of undetermined origin which 
broke out in the telephone company 
building July 7, operators remained on 
the job and uninterrupted service was 
given even while the fire was going on. 


Albert A. Schlag 


vember 3, 1945, was awarded second 
place honors for field news coverage. 

TELEPHONY previously won two 
excellence awards in competition with 
In June, 1944 the 
National Council of Industrial Editors 
Associations granted the publication an 
in December, 


excellence award was 


other publications. 


excellence award and 


1944 


given the magazine by the Industrial 


another 


Editors Association of Chicago. 


Dial Telephones for Calcutta 


A dial telephone system, which, it is 
expected, will take 30 years completely 
to install, is planned in Calcutta, sec- 
ond largest city in the British Empire. 
The first part of the system is sched- 


uled to go into operation in 1949. 


TELEPHONY 
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Ray-O-Vac Appoints 
J. A. Mciinay Sales Manager 

J. A. MclIlnay has been named sales 
manager of Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, 
Wis., battery manufacturers. Previ- 
ous!y Eastern sales manager for the 
company, he succeeds J. C. Ryan who 





J. A. McILNAY 


becomes vice-president in charge of 
operations. D. M. Cook has been ap- 
pointed merchandising manager and 
J. G. Studholme sales promotion man- 
ager. 

Mr. Mcllnay is a veteran of 20 years’ 
experience in dry cell battery engi- 
neering, production and sales. He was 
formerly general sales manager of the 
Burgess Battery Co. 





E. G. SCHROEDER has been appointed 
head of the new district office recently 
opened by the Electric Products Co. at 
424 Boulevard Building, Detroit, Mich. 
The new office will handle all sales and 
service negotiations in the territory, 
which consists of Michigan, northwestern 
Ohio and northeastern Indiana. 


AUGUST 10, 1946 


FOR BETTER SOLDERING — 


‘flmerican Beauty. 


SOLDERING IRONS 


American Beauty construction assures ample heat at 
the tip of your iron. Interchangeable copper tip fits 
into a solid steel core inside the heating element; 
heat floods quickly through the steel core to give 
you constant heat—a “hot tip’ when you need it. 


From the 50-watt lightweight to the 550-watt heavy- 
weight, there's an American Beauty for every solder- 
ing job. You'll find them all in the Automatic 
Electric Catalog. 


RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


Now! Send for this Bulletin! 


Use Coupon below 
or write on your See how you Save time 
...savé money, 


with New Stewart 
CABLE TESTER & LOCATOR 


Combined 
Tells exactly where cable or pipe is buried, and correct depth. 
@ Finds old cable, or pipe when records @ CHECKS CABLE AT RIVER CROSSINGS. 
have been lost. @ Determines if pipe is below frost after low- 
@ Locates path of service pipe or cable ering or grading street. 














te building. @ Maintains absolute level. Withstands rough 
@ Leocates position of water main in street use and weather. Lamp circuit checks all 
or alley. connections after test setup. 


Combines all above advantages with the famous Stewart Cable tester for locating 
shorts, crosses, grounds and wet spots in cables above, below, anywhere. 


W. C. DILLON & CO., Inc. street, Chicago. it. 


ty i 1, Research Development since 1895 








E. N. Wendell Appointed 

Vice President of Federal 
Edward N. Wendell, who has been 

associated with the International Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Corp. since 1925, 

recently has been appointed vice presi- 





E. N. WENDELL 


dent in charge of the Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Corp., domestic manu- 
facturing affiliate of IT&T. Mr. 
Wendell in his new post assumes full 
managerial authority of FTR. 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Bide... Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
a * 

Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wells 











B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
ot nat ine Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











44 


Mr. Wendell has been with FTR 
since its formation in 1942 from pred- 
ecessor companies, and has served as 
head of the concern’s radio division and 
manager of its telephone division. In 
1944 he was made a vice president of 
FTR. 


Vv 


George B. Proud Retires 

GEORGE B. Proup, treasurer of West- 
ern Electric Co., since 1941, will retire 
in accordance with the company’s age 
retirement rule on October 31, follow- 
ing 37 years of service with the com- 
pany. H. HASTINGS REDDALL, chief 
auditor, has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Proud on November 1. 





POSITION WANTED 


Young, vigorous, recently separated 
colonel, Signal Corps, interested in em- 
ployment where 20 years’ experience 
in problems of organization, personnel, 
engineering and maintenance of out- 
side plant and small manual and dial 
central offices can be used actively and 
advantageously. Write Box 2308, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 









WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO Buy: Common battery 
P.B.X. 100 C. B. lines’ two-to-five 
trunks, six or more cord pairs. In reply 
furnish all details, condition, make, 
etc. Write Box 2317, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO Buy: Individual party 
wishes to buy telephone exchange with 
700 to 1,200 company owned stations. 
Will pay cash. Write Box 2315, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Used Inter-communicating phones: 
Dictograph, Selectophone, Automatic 
Electric, Graybar, Tele-talk, and 
other popular makes. Los Angeles 
Telephone Signal Company, 1282 W. 
2nd Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 











WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Recelv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magnetc 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 














ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y.C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass, 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, WN. Y, 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, 1. 











UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


M G R APH Po 
La ference Recorders 


UNINTERRUPTED 
Longtime (up to! 2 hours) Conference 
& Telephone Recordings onSafety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 
MILES REPRODUCER CO.imc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 Vept. JT 














ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
PLAY-BACK 















SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: 
New York, N. Y., St. Lewis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 











TELEPHONY 








